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MICKEY MANTLE 


No.7 Hits Them Further Than Anybody 


T WAS Don Larsen’s day, and 

nothing can ever take away even 
a part of that perfect game from 
the happy-go-lucky Swede. But 
there was a small victory won by 
Mickey Mantle that day, too—in a 
year made glorious for him by many 
victories over many enemies, in- 
cluding himself. 

It was the fourth inning of the 
fifth game of the World Series last 
October, and Sal Maglie, busy etch- 
ing epic efforts in the late days of 
his bittersweet career, was pitching 
for the first time in the Yankee 
Stadium. This was a big game for 
Sal, and this crusty professional, 
even on dark days, never let loose 
of the big ones. He had a no-hitter 
already nailed on the wall this year, 
and a courageous win in the first 
game of the Series, but none of that 
mattered now. This unshaven old 
sourdough doesn’t know how to sit 
on his laurels. He was out there, a 
eruel craftsman working with stub- 
born determination to win a ball 
game. It wasn’t going to be easy to 
deny him. 

Remember that Maglie, too, had a 
perfect game going, and now, with 
two out, it was Mantle’s turn. Sal 
pitched him on the outside—a ball, 
a foul strike, a ball and another foul 
strike—and the kid looked hungry. 
That’s the way Maglie wanted him 
set up—bent over, anxious, willing 
to reach for another outside curve, 
brain-washed, as it were, to hit Sal’s 


pitch. Maglie rocked through his 
tiny windup, delayed, and swept in 
with a fast fall on the inside. It was 
a good pitch, sneaky and accurate. 
But Mantle, not hesitating, not con- 
fused, swung as if he were expect- 
ing it. The sad-looking Dodger 
righthander had set things up with 
the patience and delicacy of a safe- 
cracker to fool the young blond with 
the broad shoulders; instead, Man- 
tle had fooled him. The ball went 
out on a swift line, making the gen- 
tle curve of a well-struck golf ball, 


Mickey, just 19, came out of nowhere to 
stir the baseball world. It took him six 
years to shake the ballyhoo and grow up. 


and wafted’ gracefully around the 
foul pole and into the lower stands 
in right field. 

Up in the open-air press box, a 
visiting wag chortled through the 
canyon of typewriters: “Ha! Look 
who won the battle of wits! Mickey 
Mouse!” 

Maybe he didn’t mean it, and 
maybe he was being cruel, but he 
was right. Mickey Mantle, who used 
to be dead when a good pitcher 
played with him, was a monster 
now. With two strikes on him, he 
was a threat to lose one—or lay 
down a bunt. (During the season he 
bunted safely 12 times with two 
strikes on him.) The year 1956 had 
been all his. The only man who had 
come close to taking part of the 
glory away from him was the old 
gaffer standing on the mound, glar- 
ing as Mickey ran out the homer in 
his short-strided, looks-like-I-got- 
a-hot-foot gait. And, of course, the 
sudden Swede wonder who went on 
to retire 27 Dodgers in a row that 
afternoon. 

Maybe Mantle had come of age, 
as sO many were saying. But that 
won’t become clear for a while yet. 
Not in baseball or anything else does 
a man hold the castle because he 
has mounted the parapets. But 
Mickey has won a big battle, if not 
the whole war. 

It was, statistically, a good year 
for Mickey. He won the Triple 
Crown, leading the league in hitting 


(.353), home runs (52) and runs- 
batted-in (130). He made a mag- 
nificent rush at Babe Ruth’s big 
one, holding the pace under the in- 
evitable pressure into the last month 
of the season. His slugging percent- 
age of .705 was the highest posted 
in the American League in 15 years. 
For a fellow who had previously 
held a lifetime batting average of 
.298, and had been regarded as 
something of a disappointment, it 
was a good show. And for a fellow 
who was only 24, he now had six 
years behind him in the majors and 
—though it doesn’t look as if he will 
be much concerned about it for a 
long time—was eligible for a pen- 
sion. 


But more important, maybe even 
to Mickey, was that the shadows 
were moving. All that shrouded him 
when he first came up and became 
heavier as he stayed around, looked 
to be in retreat. On a technical level, 
of course, the progress could be 
traced. There had been an adjust- 
ment in his stance; he was standing 
away from the plate and back fur- 
ther in the batter’s box, and he was 
less vulnerable to the tight inside 
pitch that used to frustrate him be- 
fore. But it was the other factors— 
the mental attitude, the maturity of 
manner, the self-reliance and the 
amiability—that might count for 
more as this young giant continues 
his assault on the record books. 


Once a caricature of the “yep and 
nope” ballplayer, Mickey has been 
talking better and more often. Now 
he is able to say, about the art of 
hitting: “If you happen to be a dan- 
gerous batter, pitchers don’t give 
you the pitch you want to hit at. 
Not on purpose, they don’t. If you’re 
a home-run hitter, you can’t be 
choosey. I can’t be, that I know.” 

There was no more of the stolid 
hayseed about him. And none of the 
demanding prima donna, either. 
When the Mantle bandwagon first 
began to roll last spring, and every- 
body was climbing on, photographer 
Ozzie Sweet was assigned to shoot a 
cover of Mantle for Sport. The 
Yankees had just returned from a 
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western trip and Mickey was being 
besieged by magazine writers, pho- 
tographers, advertising men and the 
rest of the crowd who handle band- 
wagon business. Sweet called Mick- 
ey one day while the Yankees were 
still on the road, explained his mis- 
sion and asked if Mick would come 
out to Yankee Stadium early one 
day so that they could get their work 
done before the traffic got too heavy. 
“Sure,” Mickey told him, “glad to.” 
At the appointed hour—ten o’clock 
in the morning—Mickey was ready 
and waiting, dressed in his home 
uniform, when Sweet showed up. 
He had passed up breakfast to make 
sure he was on time. In fact, he had 
arrived at the Stadium at nine a.m. 

Sweet kept him out in the out- 
field, posing, swinging a bat, field- 
ing and running, for almost an hour. 
And it was hard work. But Mickey 
didn’t complain. When a couple of 
other photographers showed up at 
about 10:45 and said they wanted to 
shoot Mickey, too, he told them they 
would have to wait until Sweet was 
finished. As they walked back to- 
ward the Yankee dugout, where the 
fraternity congregates, Mickey said 
to Ozzie. ‘You were nice enough to 
call me ahead of time and make a 
date. The least I can do is give you 
the time you need to get your work 
done.” A remarkable statement, if 
you know professional ballplayers. 
Mickey was growing up. 

Or maybe he had already grown 
up. He was definitely more ap- 
proachable last season. He didn’t 
sulk when the writers hammered 
him with questions. Not only did 
he come up with well thought out 
answers to their questions, he even 
anticipated questions. He had come 
to understand what the writers 
needed; he bantered naturally with 
them, The one sure sign, to the 
working newspaperman, of a ma- 
ture ballplayer is the quotable 
quote, and Mickey was coming 
through. When one bright reporter 
wanted to know if Mick really 
thought he had a chance to hit 60 
homers, Mantle answered: “I only 
hope I can. I’m feeling good, I'm 
not pressing. But I am cutting at 
some pitches that are just outside 
the strike zone. You have to if you’re 
chasing that record. And remember, 
Ruth was Ruth.” It was a good line. 

Casey Stengel, who will needle 
any Yankee, goes easy on Mantle 


these days. There is no inclination 
on the manager’s part to rankle his 
centerfielder. There is no justifica- 
tion for it, either, and Stengel seems 
to know it. In the old days—and 
they must seem far away to Mantle 
now—Casey would call him “Ig- 
natz,” after the old Krazy Kat 
comic strip character. 

To Stengel, the worst offense 
Mickey ever committed, worse than 
appearing on television shows after 
losing ball games or playing cards 
on the train and clowning around 
after a bad trip, or running around 
town with Billy Martin—far worse 
than any of this—was the day sev- 
eral years ago when Mickey was 
caught by the telephoto lens of a 
photograper, in center field, just be- 
fore a pitch, his hands on his knees, 


LOOK AT THE RECORD 


In 1956, hit 52 home runs, 
batted .353, had 130 RBIs 


Most Valuable Player, 1956 
Highest AL slugging pect., 1956—.705 


Lifetime batting average, .308 


blowing bubble gum. Not only was 
this terrible baseball to Casey; it 
was public exposure. The crusty 
old conniver, for all his hand-wav- 
ing and bandy-legged antics, is a 
baseball traditionalist. Blowing 
bubble gum! And getting caught! 
Two errors on one play. 

“T got to sit on him,” Casey would 
say. “He don’t keep his mind on 
his business.”” Now Mickey is all 
business. He works at being a ball- 
player. When he is at bat, the one 
thing he doesn’t want to do is make 
out. Billy Martin, who is Mickey’s 
roommate and confidante, was talk- 
ing about it during the season. 
“Since opening day he’s been fight- 
ing,” Billy said. “He wants to hit 
-400. He wants to be good. Naw, it 
isn’t the Babe Ruth thing. It’s just 
not wanting to make out. He wants 
to lead in hits more than he wants 
the homers. It'll prove more to him. 
So some days he over-tries.” 

Mickey still got mad when he 
struck out, but he wasn’t striking 
out as much. When he did, he was 
a water-cooler kicker. He would 
drop his bat down hard in the dug- 
out or something like that. But he 


was mad at himself, and he was 
determined that next time... boy, 
next time! 

Being able to kick the water cool- 
er and then come back and unleash 
a mighty home run is the sure sign, 
to his teammates at least, that 
Mickey has grown up. Hank Bauer, 
a good friend of his and a man who 
knows a lot about growing up, has 
a good explanation for it. ‘“He’s 
grown up all of a sudden,” Bauer 
says. ‘‘What he went through was 
quite a strain, everybody nailing 
him every day and asking him all 
those questions. But he took it okay. 
A lot of people say he wasn't swing- 
ing from the heels and that’s why 
he went good. Here’s how I figured 
it. After you’re around this league 
a few years, you learn something. 
Mickey’s learned. I think he’s just 
beginning, too. Remember, he’s a 
smart baseball player and he 
couldn't be expected to keep mak- 
ing the same mistakes. He’s smart- 
ened up. He knows what it’s all 
about. That’s why he’s knocking 
down buildings.” 

Like any lesson well learned 
Mickey's progress shows best when 
you compare it with the way he 
was before. He has improved con- 
siderably, but that is not to say, as 
some people have been saying, that 
he is there. Nobody is ever there. 
For a long stretch this season, he 
did not go into a severe slump. This 
is no small matter. It is easy for a 
big swinger to get off stride, lean 
in too much, drop his bat, raise a 
shoulder, swing a little bit harder 
and lose the rhythm of the batting 
stroke. During the late part of the 
season, Mickey did go sour tem- 
porarily—and when he was sour, 
he was rancid. But the Yanks were 
so far ahead, and the rest of the 
league seemed so unwilling to move 
up to them, that no damage was 
done. Possibly this meant that there 
was no pressure on Mickey and all 
he had to do was keep swinging, 
unconsciously glide into his groove 
and start hammering the ball again. 
But it wouldn’t be doing him or his 
work justice to presume that the 
absence of a tight pennant race 
made his good showing easier to ac- 
complish. There was, after all, that 
ever-present, almost ghostly Ruth 
thing. 

And there was something else, too, 
Mickey may never feel absolutely 
free on a ball field. The threat of 
osteomyelitis in one leg and what 
appears to be a chronic knee injury 


in the other seem to hold him back 
although there is no apparent de- 
cline in his speed. But Mickey doesn’t 
steal many bases, and the reason 
may be that one or both of his legs 
are being protected against hard 
jars. Once in a while, after a quick 
start for a fly ball or a dash to first 
base, his legs go lame. It happened 
in 1955 just before the World Series, 
and it may have happened just be- 
fore the 1956 Series, although 
Mickey wouldn’t admit it. He 
looked bad in the field a few times, 
especially in the first Series game, 
when twice the Dodgers took an 
extra base on him and his powerful 
and accurate arm. It seemed, to 
most observers, that the Brooks 
were running not against his arm 
but against a slowed-down pursuit 
of the ball. 

Mickey used to be a bad patient. 
After his knee operation several 
years ago, he was supposed to come 
to New York during the winter for 
some post-operative care. But he 
didn’t bother. Instead, he went 
hunting in Oklahoma with Billy 
Martin. That spring he was bothered 
by pulled thigh muscles. Now, be- 
fore every game, he must carefully 
wrap his leg, from high on the 
thigh to the middle of the shin, in 
an elastic brace. It is a cumbersome 
burden, and a constant reminder to 
him that maybe, when running or 
swinging or sliding, his leg will 
give out. It is a nasty thought to 
have to recall continually. 

There was, because of his legs, 
the trouble with the draft that got 
Mickey down. Four times he was 
called back for medical examina- 
tions, the last three times with con- 
siderable publicity. People com- 
plained that a big, healthy guy like 
this who could hit a baseball a mile 
and run to first base in 3.1 seconds 
couldn’t possibly be medically un- 
acceptable for military duty, espe- 
cially when there was fighting go- 
ing on in Korea and able-bodied 
young men were needed. Each time 
Mickey was turned back as a 4-F. 
But even after the final rejection, 
there were disturbing grumbles. He 
still remembers a particularly pro- 
voking weekend in Boston when a 
crowd of young fellows sat in Fen- 
way Park and called him a “draft 
dodger.” 


What amazes people most about him is the 
speed that goes with his power. At right, 
after stealing second in the ‘56 Series. 


Then there was trouble at home. 
Mick’s father, a young man himself, 
died unexpectedly several years 
ago. And Merlyn, Mickey’s wife, 
couldn’t find herself in New York. 
She was spending most of her time 
back in Commerce, while Mickey 
stayed in New York. During the ’56 
Series, a television show tried to tell 
the story of these two kids, but 
manhandled both the problem and 
the solution. No one really knows 
what was wrong; it only seems evi- 
dent that what was wrong is now 
right. Merlyn is with Mickey, and 
their little family settles happily 
into the rural life of Oklahoma that 
Mick used to like so much. During 
the season, Merlyn now comes to 
New York. 

What may have been behind it 
all—and not even Mickey knows 
for sure—was the fabulously 
grotesque buildup he received when 
he first rocketed from out of no- 
where as the boy who would take 
the place of Joe DiMaggio. It was 
the second coming of Clint Hartung, 
and once the wow-boys got to 
work, it moved like a runaway 
train. 

Mickey was 19 when he first re- 


ported to the Yankees’ early camp. 
The first time Casey Stengel saw 
him work out, he said: “I don’t 
know. Looks a little lazy, don’t he?” 

The fact of the matter is Stengel 
was not at his best in his early 
handling of the Commerce Comet 
(they already had a nickname for 
him, but like the one the publicity 
boys tried to sell this season, The 
Boomer, it didn’t take hold). Joe 
DiMaggio had already announced 
that he thought this was going to be 
his last season, and the Yankees were 
anxious to get another hero onto 
the stage quickly. Mantle, who had 
played only shortstop back in Okla- 
homa and in his brief minor-league 
career, was moved to right field. He 
had a brilliant exhibition season, 
hitting .402 and showing great 
speed. Faster than Cobb, he was 
called, more exciting than Jackie 
Robinson, a worthy successor to 
Joe D. 

When Stengel brought him north 
for the final exhibition series against 
the Dodgers before the start of the 
751 season, Casey told the news- 
papermen: “I know this boy should 
have more triple A ball before com- 
ing up. He definitely ain’t a short- 
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stop, and he ain’t an outfielder yet. 
You writers did this to me. I gotta 
bring him into New York.” 

It wasn’t that simple. Casey had 
contributed mightily to the big 
push. This boy looked like a once- 
in-a-lifetime find and Casey knew 
it. He had only had DiMaggio dur- 
ing the last years of the Jolter’s 
(now there’s a nickname that stuck) 
career. This here kid now could be 
his masterpiece, an exclusive Sten- 
gel creation. If Casey wanted him to 
spend a year at Kansas City, he 
could have swung it; Casey swings 
a lot of cantankerous authority 
within the Yankee organization. 

Mickey was pea-green then but 
he could read, and the stories that 
appeared daily in the New York 
Papers were easy reading for 
Mickey. He found that it was no 
strain to believe all that was being 
said about him. The sudden dollar 
bonanza wasn’t bad, either. He 
didn’t drink or smoke, but he got 
to touch both soon enough. He re- 
ceived $100 to say he smoked a cer- 
tain brand of cigarette, and if he 


Mick doesn't get a good jump on the ball 
but his running helps him catch up with 
it. At right, once stolid Mantle talks 
amiably with broadcaster Red Barber. 


opened the season with the Yanks, 
that figure would be increased to 
$1,000. 

Maybe he was a hick from the 
country, but none of this was hard 
to take. He didn’t drink coffee (oh, 
well, he didn’t have to be plain 
crazy about it to try it), he couldn’t 
dance or play cards, and he liked 
Red Foley, an Elvis Presley of that 
day. He also liked movies, and he 
took a room right smack in the mid- 
dle of Times Square. The New York 
whirl was a wonder. In Commerce 
there was a mining company and a 
rubber company and that was all. 
You worked for one or the other, or 
you didn’t work. Mickey couldn’t 
get over how many ways there were 
to work (or at least make a dollar) 
in New York. And how many ways 
to have fun. Billy Martin showed 
him. The only trouble was, Martin, 
a nighttime guy who could handle 
it, couldn’t teach Mantle, a daytime 
slouch, how to roll with the punches 
of the Broadway beat. 

His rookie season was, as Mickey 
has said, a year he will never for- 
get. Just before opening day his 
draft board ordered him back to 
Oklahoma for a re-examination. He 
was turned down in time to be at 
Yankee Stadium for the opening 
game against Boston. For the first 
month he hit well, showed good 
power and was knocking in the 
runs. His play in right field was 
satisfactory. But he was striking out 
too much and over-swinging badly. 


On July 15 the Yankees sent him 
down to Kansas City, and it was a 
big blow to Mickey and to all his 
boosters. But he started hitting 
again with the Blues and, after 
getting a second call and turnback 
from his draft board, he went back 
up to the Yanks. This time there 
wasn’t much of a fuss made over 
him, and he was able to play his 
game. He was hitting homers, and 
he was still striking out, but the 
spotlight was off and he could settle 
into the job of making the team. 

In the second game of the World 
Series, the boom fell on him again. 
Willie Mays, another wonder child 
of the year, hit a fly ball to the right 
of center field. Joe DiMaggio moved 
back and called for it, and Mantle 
circled towards the wall to back 
Joe up. Suddenly Mick’s knee gave 
way and he fell to the turf. It looked 
as if he had fainted, but he was just 
too scared to move. The World 
Series was over for him. 

The whirl started all over again 
the next season, 1952, and was to 
continue right up to 1956. DiMag 
had retired and Mickey was pro- 
nounced, in the press if not in the 
Yankee front office, the new Yankee 
Clipper. And the buildup continued. 
Milton Gross, who once went to 
visit Mickey in Commerce for a 
story for Sport, reported that the 
young fellow was having trouble 
handling the big newspaper play. 
“Tt was a natural enough problem 
for one so young,” Gross wrote, ‘‘but 


those around him (Stengel, George 
Weiss and the New York publicity 
men) should have known better. 
The Yankees wanted another Di- 
Maggio fast, and it had to cost 
someone.” 

Mantle was the boy who had to 
pay the piper. The 565-foot homer 
he hit in Griffith Stadium in 1953, 
the first of the celebrated “tape 
measure” jobs, showed what it was 
going to cost. It was at the begin- 
ning of the season and there were 
no more than 5,000 people in the 
stands that day when Mickey, bat- 
ting righthanded against Chuck 
Stobbs, unleashed a long drive that 
struck the corner of a beer sign 
high on the left-field bleacher be- 
hind the stands. The ball bounced 
once and went out of the park. It 
had been helped along by a strong 
wind. 

Joe Trimble, a New York news- 
paperman, kiddingly suggested to 
Red Patterson, then the New York 
publicity dealer, that such a mighty 
blow deserved to be measured. Pat- 
terson took the suggestion seriously. 
He got an affidavit from the small 
boy who had retrieved the ball, had 
the distance measured to the spot 
where the youngster picked it up, 
and announced that the homer had 
traveled 565 feet. It made good 
copy in the papers for several days. 

The Yankees placed the ball and 
the bat on exhibition in Yankee 
Stadium. Then, after the ball had 
been stolen and returned following 
an impassioned plea from the front 
office, it was moved to the Hall of 
Fame at Cooperstown to enjoy a 
safer—and more appropriate—rest- 
ing place, The Yanks were behaving 
like they couldn’t wait to pack the 
kid off there, too. 

It had to hurt Mickey, and it did 
—in his play and in his popularity. 
Fans took to booing him. It was the 
old story of the country boys who 
had nothing to do, and one of them 
announcing: ‘“Let’s go down to the 
barber shop and watch a few hair- 
‘cuts.” People began going to the 
Stadium to boo Mantle. Whenever he 
showed himself, Mickey got the razz. 
It bothered him; he wanted to know 
why, there was no easy answer. 

Milt Gross, for another SPorT as- 
signment, went out into the bleach- 
ers at the Stadium to find out why 


Roomie Billy Martin, right, says Mickey 
wanted '56 batting title more than homer 
crown, “He just didn't want to make out," 


the fans were on Mantle. Here are 
some of the answers he got to the 
question: “Why do you boo Man- 
tle?” 

“TJ gotta have a reason?” 

“Fle’s a bum.” 

“He only goes for home runs. 
Don’t he ever go for singles? What’s 
he, Joe D?” 

“No reason. I’m for the Bostons. 
I boo everybody.” 

“He never comes out here and 
smiles or anything. What are we, 
stones, he shouldn’t show apprecia- 
tion?” 

And what is Mantle, a stone or 
something? Even in the big days of 
1956, the boos did not subside. 
There were more cheers for him 
than before, to be sure, but the 
old residue of the Bronx greeting 
remained. It may be that by now it 
has become habit, and that the 
people have forgotten why they 
started it in the first place, and that 
it will never completely disappear. 

The great saving element is, how- 
ever, that with his so-called coming 
of age, Mickey may be moving’ so 
high the boos won’t be able to 
reach him. If 1956 meant anything 
in the statistical charts and per- 
formance habits, it was that Mantle 
has indicated a reasonable readiness 
to challenge with some force the 
home-run mark of Babe Ruth. He 
may, at the same time, reach up to 
the drawing power of the immortal 
Bambino. 

He is not the colorful character 


that Ruth was. But he can hit that 
ball. And people will come out 
when they figure they have a fair 
chance to see a fellow hit a homer. 
Mickey figures to give them that 
chance about one out of every six 
times up. 

That’s the stuff that will be the 
making of Mickey Mantle. His des- 
tiny is to be the Samson of baseball. 
His strength and the distance of his 
mighty blows will be his biography. 
The die is too deeply cast for this to 
change. He is the people’s choice to 
break through the slugging barrier. 
Everybody likes his muscles, it 
seems. 

It may be, as the Newsweek 
sports editor once suggested, that it 
is Mickey’s “Homeric neck” that 
produces the sound of distant thun- 
der. Mickey wears a size 17% collar 
on a size 15% body. “His batting 
secret,’ Roger Kahn advised, “may 
lie within the neckband.” Whatever 
the secret, the power is pure and 
awesome. Bill Dickey, the Yankee 
coach, says, “I thought when I was 
playing with Ruth and Gehrig, I 
was seeing all I was ever gonna see. 
But this kid . . . Ruth and Gehrig 
had power, but I’ve seen Mickey 
hit seven balls, seven, so far... 
I've never seen anything like it.” 

This coming season is the thirtieth 
anniversary of the year the Babe 
hit 60, and it could be that Mickey, 
his head keeping pace with his mus- 
cles, will be celebrating come Oc- 
tober. 


Hank Aaron—The Heir Apparent 


HIS is a funny team,” Fred 

Haney said one unfunny day in 
the last week of the 1956 season 
when the Braves—with the pennant 
waiting to be taken as it had been 
waiting all September long—were 
not up to the task. “They’re quiet, 
they don’t get mad, they just kind 
of go their way. Only that Aaron 
moves around—he’s always laugh- 
ing.” 

There wasn’t much to laugh about 
when it was all over, but that wasn’t 
what Haney had meant. To him and 
to the Braves, Hank Aaron was the 
young kid who kept swishing his 
long bat, no matter what. When the 
second-guessers held their post- 
mortems on the Milwaukee failure, 
there were many who got rapped— 
Haney for being too cautious, Lew 
Burdette and Bob Buhl for not 
holding up, Joe Adcock for sudden- 
ly not hitting, Eddie Mathews for 
hitting the long blows but not the 
big ones, Danny O’Connell for fal- 
tering in the field, Bobby Thomson 
for dying out to a whisper. But 
there weren’t any raps against 
Henry Aaron. 

He won the National League bat- 
ting championship (with .328), 
fighting off the challenge of Bill 
Virdon the best way there is, by 
outhitting the fellow. He had been 
an exciting ballplayer in an un- 
exciting way all season long, not by 
being a character or a funny man, 
but by standing loose and lean up 
at the plate, swinging his 33-inch 
yellow ash bat with an amazing 
wrist-snapping lash, and hitting 


Hank is a natural hitter with good wrists and a loose stance. On defense, he has become a good outfielder. His speed and arm help. 


what the pitchers threw at him— 
curve balls, fast balls, bad balls 
and all. And he had held up under 
the tension of the final drive. Hank 
had had good hitting months in 
May and July, mediocre ones in 
June and August, and a sturdy one 
in September. For the final month, 
he hit .357, and in the last week of 
the campaign, against Cincinnati, 
Chicago and those killing Cardinals 
from St. Louis, he struck a mighty 
444, 

It added up—the season’s work, 
the steady play, the solid fielding, 
the excellent performance in the 
stretch, the taste of being through 
a murderous last-ditch race against 
the old, relentless pros of Brooklyn 
—to a confirmation of the label 
baseball people tagged early on the 
young fellow (not yet 22) who had 
just completed only his third season 
in the major leagues. After 1954, 
when he hit a good but not gaudy 
.280, they said the rookie could, in 
the hackneyed baseball phrase, go 
all the way. After 1955, when he hit 
.314 and knocked in 106 runs, few 
people doubted that this was the 
heir apparent to the throne room of 
the hitters. And 1956, of course, 
meant he was on his way. 

What is the basis for the uni- 
versal critical acclaim that has come 
so quickly to the loose-gaited kid 
from Mobile, Ala.? For one thing, 
the working baseball lodge is con- 


vinced he has no flaw, no blind spot 
as a hitter. He likes to hit the first 
pitch, he doesn’t stand at the plate 
shopping for his pitch (because, ap- 
parently, there is no such thing for 
him), and he hits to all fields be- 
cause his remarkable, quick-trig- 
gered wrists give him that good look 
at a pitch. Above all, he can handle 
the pace. In habit, though not in 
style, he is much like Yogi Berra. 

It may be that Hank is, as so 
many have called him, a natural 
hitter. He is certainly a non-worry- 
ing hitter. That’s why he cuts at bad 
pitches. “The secret of good hitting,” 
Hank told Al Silverman of Sport in 
a rare talkative moment, “is to keep 
swinging.” Silverman came away 
from his interview with Aaron con- 
vinced that those two words—keep 
swinging—pretty much summed up 
Hank’s philosophy of life. 

Aaron’s theory is neither original 
nor involved. It is only basic—and 
therein lies its beauty. “You can’t 
teach anyone how to hit,” he says. 
“Hach person has his own eyesight 
and reflexes and things that tell him 
how and when to swing. I just go up 
swinging.” Without a shred of con- 
ceit, he concluded his clinical dis- 
course with the direct statement: 
“JT ought to hit .340 every year.” 

He isn’t funny; he’s natural. The 
difference shows more to his advan- 
tage than to that of the people who 
try to chronicle his doings and say- 


ings. There is the story Furman 
Bisher of the Atlanta Constitution 
tells about the time, while with 
Jacksonville, that Hank got into a 
bad slump. A teammate named Joe 
Andrews asked him what he was 
doing about it. 

“T call Mr, Stan Musial,” Henry 
said. 

“What did Musial say?” Andrews 
asked anxiously. 

“He say keep swinging.” 

When Aaron won the MVP award, 
his manager, figuring the sports- 
writers should know about that 
story, suggested that Henry repeat 
it for them. 

“Man, I never called Stan Musial,” 
Hank said in horror. 

“But you told Joe Andrews you 
did,” his manager said. 

“Tm liable to tell Joe Andrews 
anything,” Hank answered. 

It is unintentional, but Aaron 
always seems ready for the future. 
In his free and easy way, he con- 
vinees people that he belongs where 
he is and that he will get where he is 
going. Eachyear,itseemed, Hank be- 
came something. In ’54, moving into 
right field for the Braves and learn- 
ing the strange position quickly, he 
was rookie of the year. In ’55, when 
the Braves finished second to Brook- 
lyn in a no-contest race, he was the 
team’s most valuable player. In ’56, 
he led the league. Next year, maybe 
Mars. 
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TED KLUSZEWSKI 


Nr. Muscles Overpowers the Ball 


HEN the Cincinnati Reds were 

in spring training at Tampa, 
Fla., last March, manager Birdie 
Tebbetts was so disenchanted with 
his massive first-baseman, Ted 
Kluszewski, that he made no bones 
about his opinion that the ball club 
might have to adjust itself to the 
idea of getting along without Klu. 

When the exhibition schedule was 
just picking up speed, Tebbetts as- 
signed Kluszewski, long one of the 
National League’s gate magnets, to 
play with the Cincinnati “B” team 
in games against minor-league op- 
position. 

When the championship season 
was approximately a month old, the 
Reds’ general manager, Gabe Paul, 
quietly purchased George Crowe 
from the Milwaukee Braves as first- 
base insurance. 

When the National League 
whipped the American League, 7-3, 
in the All-Star Game in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on July 10, Ted Kluszew- 
ski replaced the fans’ choice, Dale 
Long, at first base after the first few 
innings had been played, and 
smashed two wicked doubles that 
were among the hardest hit balls of 
the game. He walked off the field the 
proud possessor of a four-year All- 
Star batting average of .500. 

And when the Reds ended their 
part in the clamorous National 
League pennant race, in third place 
and only two games off the pace, Klu 
owned a .302 batting average (his 
lifetime average is .303), 35 home 


Autograph hunters besiege Ted every- 
where. 


runs and 102 runs batted in. Only 
half a dozen National League regu- 
lars had outhit him and none of 
those had matched him in home-run 
power. All the other distance slug- 
gers were well behind him so far as 
their batting averages were con- 
cerned. 

So, as it turned out, 1956 wasn’t 
such a bad year for big Klu. It 
hadn’t started out well because a 
pulled muscle deep in his back had 
hindered his training and had kept 
him from getting off to his usual 


fast start against the league’s pitch- 
ers when the regular season began. 
But he showed the old Kluszewski 
muscles and the old level, upper- 
cutting swing when he regained his 
freedom of movement. He wasted 
no time putting an end to all the 
talk that George Crowe might turn 
out to be a lot more than a useful 
substitute on the Cincinnati bench. 

The Reds’ fans, who turned out 
1,125,928 strong to watch Birdie’s 
Bombers tie the 1947 Giants’ major- 
league home-run record at 221 for 
the season, stopped worrying about 
Ted when they saw him take dead 
aim on the pitchers around the first 
of July. Klu walloped three homers 
on July 1, hit three more during a 
July 4 doubleheader against the 
Cubs, got another off Tom Poholsky 
of the Cardinals on July 6, and still 
another off Vinegar Bend Mizell of 
the Cards on July 7. In one week he 
had slammed eight homers, a fairly 
respectable performance for a man 
who had virtually been written off 
the ball club a few short months 
before. 

As he looks toward his tenth full 
major-league season, Klu has only 
one worry—his physical condition. 
He knows, as does everybody else, 
that he hasn’t lost his batting eye, 
his reflexes or his power. He can 
still get the bat around on a fast 
ball in plenty of time to rifle it 
down the line the way he likes to 
do, and he still has so much bull 
strength that he can slug the ball out 


of the park even though he never 
swings from the heels but relies on 
a calm three-quarter swing, and 
brute force, to propel his home runs 
into the seats or over the fence. The 
one thing he doesn’t know abcut for 
sure is how his back will feel when 
he puts on the familiar short- 
sleeved uniform at Al Lopez Field 
in Tampa this spring. Ted admits 
that as the 56 season ended he was 
in almost constant pain from the 
pressure of a torn back muscle 
pressing against the sciatic nerve. 
“Tf, next spring, I still feel the way 
I do now,” he told a reporter during 
the Yankee-Dodger World Series, 
“T don’t see how I can play.” 
Kluszewski is not an excessively 
pessimistic man and undoubtedly 
there is good reason for his concern. 
He had to sit out the last 11 games 
of the Reds’ schedule, except for two 
pinch-hitting appearances, and he 
had plenty of time to brood over his 
future. But it’s still a good bet that, 
unless he is traded to another ball 
club for the kind of front-line pitch- 
er the Reds so desperately need, he 
will be swinging his destructive bat 
at the same old stand next April. 
Despite the glittering rookie-year 
performance of outfielder Frank 
Robinson, who whacked 38 home 
runs for the Reds last year, and 
despite the clouting achievements of 
Wally Post, Gus Bell, Ed Bailey and 
Ray Jablonski, it’s hard to imagine 
what the Cincinnati ball club would 
look like without Ted Kluszewski 
on first base, coming up in the clean- 
up spot. He has hit 245 home runs 
in his big-league career and his 
slashing hits have driven almost 900 
runs across the plate in the nine full 
seasons he has played for the Reds. 
He frustrates the enemy fielders, 
terrorizes the pitchers and puts the 
lifeblood of confidence into his own 
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continued 


ball club. You can’t win baseball 
games without scoring, and when it 
comes to piling up runs, Klu is one 
of the handiest men around to have 
on your side. 

Contrary to a lot of grandstand 
opinion, he isn’t a bad fielder, either. 
It is fashionable to make jokes about 
the record book’s statement that Ted 
set a major-league record by lead- 
ing his league’s first-basemen in 
fielding for five consecutive seasons, 
from 1951 through 1955. But it is a 
blunt fact that you can’t be a butch- 
er with the glove and manage to 
come up with that kind of a record. 
Klu isn't as wide ranging or as 
graceful around the bag as, say, Gil 
Hodges of the Dodgers, but he gives 
the position a good fight and he has 
learned how to keep from falling 
over his own feet. He drops very 
few balls that are within his reach 
and he digs out low throws as well 
as anybody. 

That's not what he is paid for, 
anyway. Klu is a hitter. He was ac- 
quired by the Reds to hit, and that’s 
what they expect him to do for his 
keep, He hasn’t failed them yet. 

Ted was a football player at In- 
diana University when he first came 
to the attention of the Reds. It was 
March, 1945, and the war was very 
much still on. Judge Landis had 
ordered the ball clubs to help con- 
serve space on trains and planes by 
conducting their training programs 
near home, so the Reds made ar- 
rangements to run through their 
spring training on the Indiana 
campus. They dispatched their chief 
groundskeeper, Lenny Schwab, to 
Bloomington to make sure that the 
university baseball field was in 
shape. The university assigned 
Schwab a handful of student labor- 
ers to help him manicure the dia- 
mond. One of them was Ted Klu- 
szewski. 

Day after day, Schwab watched 
the boy with the blacksmith’s build 
smash baseballs out of sight. His 
eyes popped; he could hardly be- 
lieve this kid wasn’t Jimmy Foxx in 
disguise. As soon as Bill McKechnie, 
who was managing the Reds then, 
showed up, Schwab made haste to 
tell him about his find. McKechnie, 
who had been hearing about kid 
phenoms for the last 35 years, lis- 
tened politely and said, sure, he 
would be glad to look the boy over. 
Deacon Bill was a lot less calm after 


he had seen Klu hit. The manager 
didn’t have to be on the scene very 
long before he saw that young Klu- 
szewski was able regularly to hit 
balls over an embankment in dead 
center field that none of the so- 
called professionals on Cincinnati’s 
wartime squad could reach at all. 
That was enough for McKechnie. 
Not even the obvious crudity of 
Kluszewski’s play in the field made 
any difference to the shrewd mana- 
ger; he knew that fielders can be 
made but that hitters have to be 
born. He had no intention of letting 
this one get away. He told Warren 
Giles, the club president (and now 
the president of the National 
League), to sign him up right away. 

But Klu was a scholarship foot- 
ball player, and a key man on coach 
Bo MeMillin’s team. He had en- 
tered Indiana the previous Septem- 
ber and, because the freshman rule 
was suspended during wartime, had 


LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Lifetime batting average—.303 
Over 100 RBIs four years in a row 
40 or more homers three years in o row 
All-Star batting average 

(four games)—.500 


played the whole 1944 season at end 
for the Hoosier varsity, Giles knew 
that, aside from the moral question 
of politeness involved in picking 
your hosts’ pockets, Indiana would 
put up a strenuous fight if anybody 
tried to kidnap so valuable an ath- 
lete off the campus. He thought it 
over for a while and decided to take 
the problem straight to McMillin. 
Appreciative of Giles’ courtesy, Mc- 
Millin listened carefully and sug- 
gested that the right thing to do was 
to leave the boy alone until he him- 
self expressed a desire to leave 
school and turn pro. Then, MeMil- 
lin promised, it would be the Reds 
who would get the call. 

Bo was particularly eager to re- 
tain Kluszewski’s football services 
through the fall of ‘45. The coach 
had a pretty good idea that his team 
was going to be good enough to 
make a determined run at the Big 
Ten championship, and he wanted 
Klu around to help out. Ted 


was willing to wait, although he 
never had been particularly inter- 
ested in any phase of college life 
except playing football, and now he 
was keenly aware that baseball of- 
fered the brighter future. He stuck 
to school until he caught a pass from 
Ben Raimondi and carried it across 
the goal line for the winning touch- 
down against Michigan in the game 
that decided the conference cham- 
pionship. After that, he was ready 
to call it quits. McMillin didn’t ob- 
ject, and the deed was done. 

Giles offered Klu a $15,000 bonus 
for signing, a whopping sum in 
those days, and backed that up with 
a guaranteed $7,000 annual wage 
for his first two seasons, no matter 
where they were spent. In an effort 
to clinch the deal without argument, 
he even went so far as to promise 
that the ball club would pay the 
income tax on Ted’s $15,000. That 
did it. Klu signed. He was in love 
with a beautiful, dark-haired girl 
from his home town—her name was 
Eleanor Guckel and she was exactly 
a foot shorter than he was—and he 
wanted to get married. This was 
going to make it possible. 

After a big wedding in Argo, 
where he had once worked for a 
day’s wage carrying sacks of starch 
that weighed 140 or 145 pounds, Ted 
reported to the Reds’ spring camp at 
Tampa. The Reds took a long, care- 
ful look at what they had bought. 
They broke out into satisfied smiles 
as Klu stood up at the plate and laid 
into the ball with the kind of power 
he had shown back there at Bloom- 
ington on the college field, and they 
winced painfully as they watched 
him wrestle with his fielding chores 
at first base. It was clear, they fig- 
ured, that they had another Lou 
Gehrig on their hands. The coaches 
rolled up their sleeves and went to 
work, 

“They really worked on my field- 
ing,’ Ted confesses with a grin. 
“There was Johnny Neun and George 
Kelly and, later on, even Bill Terry 
was brought in especially to teach 
me how to play the bag.” He grinned 
a little, in a bashful sort of way. 
“They never did try to teach me 
anything about hitting, though,’ he 
finished. 

They never had to. Ted showed 
them right away that he could hit 
any kind of pitching. They farmed 
him out to Columbia, S. C., in the 
reasonably fast Sally League, for 
the 1946 season, and he carved out 
a .352 batting average. And in 1947, 


playing for the Memphis Chicks of 
the Southern Association, he raised 
those figures to .377. 

Oddly enough, Klu didn't hit 
many honie runs in those days. He 
had only 11 in 90 ball games for 
Columbia, and only seven in 115 
games for Memphis. But nobody was 
especially surprised; it was as plain 
as the nose on your face that he 
was natural-born line-drive hitter. 
It wasn’t until much later, when 
he had acquired more confidence 
and more experience, and had fig- 
ured out how to pull the ball so that 
he could exploit his raw strength to 
the fullest, that he began to over- 
power the ball right out of the sta- 
dium. Ted still hits the lowest, and 
the hardest, home runs in the 
majors. That’s because he isn’t a 
wrist hitter and he doesn’t take a 
full swing. He likes to step back a 
little as the ball comes in to him and 
then he moves in on it, clubs it with 
that short but devastatingly power- 
ful swing, and rides it on a line to its 
ultimate destination. His swing is as 
ruthless as it is straight; there isn’t 
a pitcher in the league who cares so 
little for his health that he doesn’t 
stay doubly alert when big Klu is 
in the batter’s box. A line drive off 
his bat could tear your head off. 

To put it mildly, the Reds had 
kept close track of Ted’s play. In 
the spring of 1948, he was back at 
Tampa, working out with the big 


Ted is rare among big hitters today with 
his combination of high average, homers. 


team and drawing a number of 
approving looks from men who al- 
ready knew he could hit big-league 
pitching but who had been worried 
that he might not yet be ready to 
play his position in big-league com- 
pany. He still was no Hal Chase, but 
he had come a long way. It was 
reasonable to expect that he could 
make the grade; he certainly would 
knock in a lot more runs than he 
would let in. So when the Reds 
headed north, to play for keeps, Ted 
was still with them. They had de- 
cided not to send him out again. He 
held up well enough with the glove, 
and his .274 batting average, while 
far from sensational, was distinctly 
encouraging. 

In 1949, Ted gave a much better 
impersonation of a major-league 
first-baseman and at the same time 
raised his batting average to .309, 
with 68 runs batted in. 

It was in 1950 that Ted really 
caught the fancy of the Rhineland 
fans. He laid into the ball for a solid 
.307 batting average, unloaded 25 
home runs and was responsible for 
driving 111 base-runners across the 
plate. Cincinnati had been a weak- 
hitting ball club for a long time; the 
fans welcomed Klu’s muscular per- 
formance with enthusiastic cheers. 
He was their boy. What if he did 
mess up a few plays? Nobody who 
could hit like that was going to hurt 
you. 


Ted’s formidable physique, and 
the colorful way he advertised it by 
chopping off his sleeves to give his 
whopping biceps free play, soon 
made him one of the National 
League’s most noticed players. His 
savage line drives, invariably cata- 
pulted off his bat like bullets, 
caused veteran umpire Larry Goetz 
to say: ‘‘The first man in the history 
of baseball to be killed by a batted 
ball will be an innocent stranger. He 
will be walking down the street in 
back of Crosley Field in Cincinnati 
and he will be hit on the head by a 
ball driven out of the park by Ted 
Kluszewski.” 

Then, just as Klu was making his 
mark as one of the big hitters, he 
fell into an unaccountable slump. 
His batting average dropped all the 
way to .259, his home runs slumped 
to 13, and his runs-batted-in fell off 
to 77. No one, including Ted, could 
figure out what had happened. Here 
was a young man who should be in 
the first full flush of his career, and 
already he was failing. It didn’t 
make any sense. Everybody and his 
brother came up with a theory, and 
the one most fayored was that he 
simply wasn’t trying. The news- 
papermen especially rode him on 
this ground. They accused him of 
loafing, of not caring whether the 
team won or lost, of being too lazy 
to take advantage of his own natural 
gifts. Ted knows now that because 


Two of the most exciting sluggers in the game get together when Kluszewski (left) and 
Duke Snider of the Dodgers enjoy a little sideline fraternizing before the ball game. 
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he is such a stolid, slow-moving 
man, so big and heavy, and because 
he habitually wears an expression- 
less mask on his face and finds it 
hard to whoop it up like a Jackie 
Robinson or a Billy Martin, he is 
bound to attract some accusations 
of laziness. He can be philosophical 
about it now. But in those days it 
was a different story. He wanted 
desperately to make good, to hang 
on to the job that meant so much to 
him, and he was worried. It seemed, 
for a while, as though everything 
he said or did worked against him. 

Some of the writers even com- 
plained that Ted was having trou- 
ble because he was dissipating all 
his strength chopping down trees, 
doing carpenter work, and perform- 
ing other handyman jobs around a 
new house he and Eleanor had 
bought in Cincinnati. Manual labor 
like that, they said, was only making 


a musclebound athlete more mus- 
clebound. 

“They had to blame it on some- 
thing,”’ Klu says now. “I guess the 
tree-chopping seemed like as good 
a whipping boy as any. But there 
never was anything to it. I was 
never tired. I just wasn’t seeing the 
ball good. It was a real lousy year, 
and you can quote me.” 

It was Eleanor Kluszewski, not 
any of the coaches or writers or 
other professional or semi-profes- 
sional critics, who finally came up 
with a way out for Ted. One night 
when she and Ted were sitting 
around the house brooding over the 
slump that had handcuffed him for 
so long, she remembered a movie 
she had taken of him batting two 
years before. Eleanor is no shrink- 
ing violet when it comes to discuss- 
ing the fine points of baseball. The 
Kluszewskis have no children and 
she has plenty of time to sit around 
the spring training camps and go to 
league games and take part in bull 
sessions, She knows as much about 
the game as most ballplayers do. (“I 
load Ted up with advice when he 
gets into a slump,” she admits.) So 
she had no hesitation about trying to 
sell her brainstorm to him. She told 
him that she thought what he ought 
to do was to get out the old movies 
and run them over and over again 
and see if he could find anything 
different about the way he had been 
swinging then compared with the 
way he was swinging now. Together 
they studied the movies for hours, 
both making notes like a couple of 
lawyers preparing a brief, and grad- 
ually Ted began to discover a lot of 
little things he used to do that he 
wasn’t doing any more. He prompt- 
ly went back to the same style he 
had been using when Eleanor took 
the pictures—and before long he 
was back in the groove. 

In 1952, the next season, he hit 
.820 and everybody stopped worry- 
ing about him. They left him strict- 
ly alone, which was probably what 
they should have done in the first 
place. 

Kluszewski blossomed out into a 
top-rank producer of home runs in 
the 1953 season. Up to then, his high 
mark had been the 25 he hit in 1950. 
But in ‘53, using the same even 
swing and keeping his feet anchored 


Ted's habit of cutting his sleeves short 
to give his heavy-thewed arms free play 
in swinging a bat makes him easy fo spot. 


firmly on the ground, he put 40 
home runs together with a .316 bat- 
ting average and 108 runs-batted- 
in. He proved it was no fluke by 
slamming 49 homers in 1954 and 47 
in *55. The various physical prob- 
lems that beset him last season kept 
his total down to 35, but even that 
was nothing to be ashamed about. 
It’s a phenomenally good home-run 
record for a hitter who does not 
swing from the heels and who al- 
most always hits for a .300-plus 
average. 

Birdie Tebbetts doesn’t think 
there is anything unusual about 
Klu’s annual quota of homers; the 
manager simply puts it down to 
Ted’s great strength. He figures that 
all Ted has to do is keep meeting the 
ball and a certain number of his hits 
are going to go all the way out of 
the park. ‘“‘He’s as strong as any hit- 
ter I’ve ever seen,” Birdie says. “‘The 
guy he’s most like, I think, would be 
Lou Gehrig. You know, in strength, 
build and style, I mean. Jimmy Foxx 
would be another. Like Foxx, Klu 
overpowers the ball. He’s not one of 
those wrist hitters. He’s a brute. He 
hardly ever hits a high fly ball, 
you'll notice. He just muscles every- 
thing, and when he really connects, 
it goes right out of the stadium on 
a line.” 

The only manager Kluszewski 
ever has played for who didn’t give 
him high marks was Rogers Horns- 
by. The two never got along very 
well, although, inasmuch as hitting 
is the primary interest of each, you 
could be pardoned for assuming they 
would have got along like blood 
brothers. But Hornsby had the no- 
tion that Klu was capable of doing 
much better than he was doing. 
“He’s a satisfied ballplayer,” Rogers 
complained. “You wouldn’t want to 
meet a more pleasant or a finer type 
young man. And he swings a pretty 
good bat. He’s got power and he 
doesn’t swing at too many bad 
pitches. But if he’d put a hundred 
per cent effort into it, he could do 
a lot better. He doesn’t always go 
up there to hit with the same de- 
termination. He doesn’t get red in 
the face when he misses. I kept try- 
ing to tell him that he could take 
over from Stan Musial as the best 
hitter in the league if he’d only push 
himself a little harder. But all he 
said was, ‘I’m hitting .323. That’s 
not so bad.’ Don’t misunderstand 
me, now. It wasn’t a case of Ted 
being big-headed. It was just that 
he was satisfied. But for a big- 


league ballplayer, being satisfied 
with what he’s doing on the ball 
field is the worst thing that can hap- 
pen to him.” 

No one would want to attempt to 
minimize the old Rajah’s qualifica- 
tions as an expert but it is a fact 
that, if he is measured against 
Musial’s record in the years since 
1953, big Klu hasn’t done so badly. 
For the three seasons of 1954, 755 
and ’56, Kluszewski’s record shows 
batting-average and home-run fig- 
ures of .326 and 49, .314 and 47, .302 
and 35. Musial’s figures for the same 
three seasons were .330 and 35, .319 
and 33, .310 and 27. They say that 
you can make figures mean what- 
ever you want them to mean, but 
in this case it would seem to be 
hard to dispute that they give Ted 
none the worst of it. 

Klu’s trouble with Tebbetts last 
spring had nothing to do with the 
way Ted plays the game; rather, it 
stemmed from Birdie’s impatience 
to get his big first-baseman out of 
the whirlpool bath, off the bench 
and into the ball game. A torn or 
pulled muscle lurking deep in his 
lower back caused Ted constant pain 
and made it impossible for him to 
take a full cut with the bat. He was 
worried about his future and in no 
mood to take foolish chances. He 
wanted to sit out the exhibition 
games until he and trainer Wally 
Bock were sure that his back was 
ready to take the strain. The longer 
he stayed on the sidelines, and the 
closer the regular season ap- 
proached, the more restless Teb- 
betts became. When rumors that 
Klu might be through for good, 
forced by the lame back to retire, 
swept through the Florida training 
camps, Birdie decided it was time 
to light a fire under him. 

He started out by assigning Klu to 
play first base for the Cincinnati 
“B” team in an exhibition game 
against the Charleston Senators of 
the Sally League. It wasn’t until 
Easter Sunday that Birdie relented 
and allowed Ted to take the field 
with the varsity for a game against 
the Phillies. The big fellow re- 
sponded with two sharp hits, bear- 
all the old line-drive stamp, and 
that was the end of the tempest in 
a charley-horse. 

Actually, nobody admires Klu 
more than Tebbetts does—and 
everybody likes him except possibly 
the National League pitchers. They 
look upon him as a dangerous thug 


who ought to be locked up. Al Bar- 
lick, the umpire, likes to tell a funny 
story that illustrates perfectly the 
blind rage Klu can arouse in the 
breasts of the pitchers he batters 
with such calm consistency. “It was 
only a spring training game,” Al 
said reminiscently, “and the Reds 
had two on and two out when Klu 
came up. This pitcher gets him two 
and two and then throws one that’s 
close, but Klu lets it go by. The 
pitcher obviously thought it was a 
strike and he started off the mound. 
But it was a ball and I called it. He 
kicked something terrible. Then he 
threw the three-and-two and Klu 
hit it out of the park, The poor 
pitcher was so sore he came running 
at me yelling, ‘See what you did? 
See what you did?’ I felt sorry for 
the kid but there wasn’t much I 
could do about it. ‘Yeah,’ I told him. 
‘I sure hit the hell out of that one, 
didn’t I?’” 

Ted does his hitting with a bat 
that is 36 inches long and 36 ounces 
in weight. “I have a few 35-35’s 
lying around, too,” he says, ‘and 
whenever the big ones begin to feel 
too heavy, I try the light ones for a 
while.” He never uses a new bat in 
a game until he has broken it in in 
batting practice. “You have to do 
that to see if it feels good.” 

Ted breaks a lot of bats. He uses 
up about eight dozen a year, all 
of them supplied free by the Louis- 
ville Slugger and Adirondack manu- 
facturers. Some ballplayers say that 
his close-up stance at the plate is 
an open invitation for inside pitches 
to hit the thin wood at the handle 
of his bat, but Pee Wee Reese, the 
Brooklyn shortstop, has his own 
theory on the subject. He claims 
that Klu is simply so strong that he 
weakens the bats by grinding saw- 
dust out of the wood from taking 
such a tight grip on them. Pee Wee 
also brackets Klu with his own 
teammate, Gil Hodges, saying that 
‘neither one of those guys needs to 
wear a glove down at first base, with 
the hands they’ve got. They just 
wear them because everybody else 
does and they hate to appear con- 
spicuous.” 

Klu has a grimly serious attitude 
toward his hitting. He knows it’s 
his bread and butter and he knows 
that you’ve got to work for every 
little edge you can get in the un- 
ending duel with the pitchers. He 
studies them all the time. “I don’t 
worry so much about the obviously 


mediocre ones,” he says honestly. 
“Tf I can hit a fellow real good, and 
I know it, I don’t pay too much at- 
tention to him. But the good ones, 
like Roberts and Spahn and Anto- 
nelli and Newcombe and like that, 
they’re a different proposition. 
You’ve got to study their theories 
on pitching, and particularly the 
pitching pattern they work out for 
you. When they’ve got you behind 
two strikes, or they’re in an espe- 
cially tough spot and you know 
they’re going to come in with their 
best, you’ve got to remember what 
it is they use for an out pitch with 
you—and you've got to remember 
right.” 

Once he is convinced that his back 
troubles are over and that he can 
dig in with an untroubled mind 
when the new season opens in April, 
Klu will begin to concentrate again 
on his two great ambitions—to lead 
the National League in batting, and 
to take a real run at Babe Ruth’s 
home-run record. He is a mighty 
good bet to do either, or both, be- 
fore he puts away his bats. 

“T used to think nobody would 
ever break the Ruth record,” 
Frankie Frisch, the old manager, 
said not long ago. “But I’ve changed 
my mind. Records are made to be 
broken. Look what happened to the 
four-minute mile that they all said 
could never be run. Somebody’s 
going to come along and hit 61 home 
runs, you can bet on it. Mickey 
Mantle had a chance last year, but 
he tailed off at the end. Mantle 
might do it, or Kluszewski or Snider 
or Mays. Klu has the power, and 
he has the right kind of a ball park 
to do it in.” 

So far the best Ted has been able 
to do is the 49 he smacked to lead 
the National League in 1954, but 
that was enough to show him that, 
all things being equal, he has the 
capacity to give it a good try. He’s 
a quiet one, this fellow, but his bat 
talks for him, and it talks big. The 
pitcher never lived who could feel 
happy about the sight of big Ted 
Kluszewski standing up there at the 
plate, his cut-off shirt giving full 
play to his bulging muscles, his 
heavy bat held as lightly in his 
brawny hands as though it were a 
pencil—and it looks as though that’s 
a sight we will have around for 
many another home run. 

Everybody is happy about that 
except the pitchers. And they will 
have to look out for themselves. 
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Harvey Kuenn, above, has averaged al- 
most 200 hits a year. Another pesky hit- 
ter is Nellie Fox, taking throw af left. He 
is usually among the leaders in total hits. 


who has adjusted his swing to his talents. His deft bunts, as below, pile up the base hits. 
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THE SINGLES HITTERS 


It may be the home run that pays off but there's a place in the game for the guy who gets 


the little hits. He starts the rallies and scores the runs. A ball club doesn’t win without him 


HE plight of the singles hitter is 
an unhappy one in today’s power- 
happy game. He is an anachronism, 
out-of-date in his present surround- 
ings. “The Cadillacs are all in the 
handle of the bat,” the ballplayers 
say, meaning that if you grip the 
bat at the end and swing from the 
heels, you will hit the homerunsthat 
command the kind of money that 
will buy Cadillacs and mink stoles. 
You can see just where this ele- 
vation of the window-breaker 
leaves a baseball counterpart of the 
97-pound weakling. Take the case 
of Don Mueller. Don had a fine sea- 
son with the Giants in 1950, batting 
.291, but he hit only seven homers. 
That winter, he asked for a modest 
raise. He didn’t get it. ‘The big 
money goes to the home-run hit- 
ters,” he was told. ‘“They’re the 
ones the fans want to see.” In 1951, 
Mueller swung from the heels and 
hit 16 homers, but his average fell 
to .277. Again he went to the front 
office. No raise, but—‘‘Sure you hit 
some homers, but you weren’t get- 
ting on base.” 

Don shrugged and returned to his 
original station in life—that of a 
lowly singles hitter. He might not 
ride in Cadillaes, but he knew that 
if he didn’t use the talents he had, 
he’d wind up riding in leaky minor- 
league buses. 

You need power, of course, on a 
winning team, but you also need 


When Don Mueller convinced himself he 
was not a slugger, he became a star and 
played a part in two Giant pennants. 


the man who can get on base—the 
bat artist who finds the holes in the 
infield and knows how to maneuver 
the pitched ball through them. Men 
like Junior Gilliam. The Dodgers 
are known as a power club, but last 
season those long fly balls weren't 
reaching the seats like they used to. 
Those who watched the Dodgers 
will tell you that the most valuable 
player in the lineup, day after day, 
was Gilliam. Junior hit only six 
homers, but he batted .300 and he 
was on base whenever the erratic 
Dodger attack puffed up a storm. 

And who will deny Gil McDoug- 
ald’s value to the world champion 
Yankees? Rather than finding him- 
self lost amidst Murderers’ Row, 
Gil is improving each year and has 
established himself as one of the 
peskiest hitters in the league. And 
speaking of pesky hitters, there is 
Nellie Fox of the White Sox, who 


proved that it isn’t always the home 
run that wins All-Star Games. Re- 
member it was Nellie’s two-run 
single that downed the National 
League, 11-9, in 1954. 

One of the best singles hitters to 
come to the majors in years is De- 
troit’s Harvey Kuenn. This young 
man has averaged almost 200 hits 
a year during his four full sea- 
sons. While many of the top hitters 
are veterans like Richie Ashburn, 
Red Schoendienst, Billy Goodman, 
Mickey Vernon, George Kell and 
Bobby Avila, age holds no monop- 
oly on batting artistry. Younger 
players like Bill Virdon, Wally 


Moon, Vic Power and Bob Clemente 
are pounding out the base hits, too. 

The home-run hitters may drive 
the Cadillacs, but it’s the club with 
a couple of good singles hitters that 
usually winds up with a share of 
World Series money. 


TED WILLIAMS 


The Last of the .400 


F, for the last ten years or so, Ted 

Williams of the Boston Red Sox 
has not been your idea of the best 
hitter in baseball, it has to be be- 
cause, consciously or subconsciously, 
you have been conducting a personal 
popularity contest. You have been 
thinking of personal charm or auto- 
graph signing or habits like public 
expectoration or the tipping or non- 
tipping of caps. You haven’t been 
thinking about hitting. If you had 


been thinking of hitting, you would 
have had to think first of Ted Wil- 
liams. The tall, rangy, incurably 
edgy Red Sox outfielder is the great- 
est batsman of his time. Not the 
greatest outfielder, mind you, but 
the greatest batsman. The record 
says SO. 

Williams has a lifetime batting 
average of .348 in an era in which 
anybody who hits .348 even once is 
regarded as an authentic slugger. 


Hitters 


He has hit 418 home runs in his re- 
markable career and stands fifth on 
the list of the game’s all-time 
home-run producers. Only Babe 
Ruth, Mel Ott, Jimmy Foxx and Lou 
Gehrig have hit more. Ted has led 
the American League in batting four 
times and he is the last major- 
leaguer to go over the magic .400 
mark; he hit .406 in 1941. As a 
major-leaguer, he has accounted for 
2,189 base hits and 4,023 total bases. 

The reason why Williams doesn’t 
always get full credit for his 
achievements is simple. He is not 
only a great hitter, he is a great 
individualist. And not everybody 
appreciates the startling twists and 
turns his individualism sometimes 
takes. 

Take the celebrated spitting in- 
cident of 1956. Williams has for 
years conducted a running feud 
with the Boston baseball writers and 
the Boston fans. It’s hard to tell 
which group he despises the most. 
Maybe he was trying to make it 
clear that he likes the fans even 
less than the writers when, on 
August 7, he ostentatiously spat to- 
ward the customers no fewer than 
three times. Ted’s eccentric be- 
havior occurred in the top half of 
the eleventh inning of a tight ball 
game with the Yankees at Fenway 


The Ted Williams swing is regarded by all 
baseball men as a thing of beauty, a model 
of effortiess grace and malevolent force. 


Park. The score was 0-0, and Mickey 
Mantle was up for the Yankees with 
two out. Mickey swung and lofted 
a high fly ball to Williams’ left- 
field sector. A tricky wind made the 
catch more difficult than it looked 
and the ball popped out of Williams’ 
glove. Some of the fans booed. 
Yogi Berra, the next New York 
batter, slammed a long drive to left 
center which Williams grabbed 
after a hard run. The side was re- 
tired and no damage was done. As 
the Boston players trotted in to 
their dugout, Williams turned to- 
ward the fans in the left-field 
grandstand and spat twice. For good 
measure, he repeated the gesture 
from the dugout. As a final flourish, 
after he accepted a bases-loaded 
walk to win the ball game, 1-0, from 
Yankee Don Larsen, The Great Man 
took his bat and hurled it angrily 
35 feet into the air. 

Ted was so wrapped up in his 
personal spleen that he almost for- 
got to run to first base to make his 
game-winning walk official. At first, 
he headed straight for the dugout; 
then, reminding himself that he had 
to touch first base, he reversed his 
field and made the short journey to 
the base before running to the dug- 
out and the privacy of the club- 
house. 

That night, Joe Cronin, the gen- 
eral manager of the Red Sox and 
one of Williams’ greatest admirers, 
reluctantly and sadly announced 
that the club had fined Ted the 
whopping sum of $5,000 as a penalty 
for his spitting. “We couldn’t con- 
done such actions,’ Cronin said, 
making the announcement. As for 
Williams, his first reaction to the 
fine was, “I’d spit again at the same 
people who booed me today.” 

Later on, Ted cooled off a little 
bit. Before the next day’s ball game, 
someone asked him if he planned to 
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TED WILLIAMS 


continued 


let the stands have another blast of 
saliva. “I wish I knew,” Williams 
said. “I know I can’t afford $5,000 
a day.” The implication was that if 
he could afford the tab, he wouldn’t 
mind doing it. 

It wasn’t the first time Ted had 
been fined by the Red Sox, although 
it was far and away the most im- 
pressive bite the front office had 
ever taken out of his reported 
$100,000-a-year pay check. (It was 
the biggest fine recorded in baseball 
since the Yankees let Babe Ruth 
have a $5,000 whack across the 
knuckles in 1925.) The Sox hit Wil- 
liams with a $250 levy in 1952 for 
“loafing” and fined him $100 in 1941 
for failing to run out a hit and $100 
in 1939 for throwing a ball over 
the stands in an exhibition game in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

What makes Williams behave in 
such a way? It’s doubtful if he 
knows himself. He is a shy, highly 
sensitive, surprisingly immature 
man whose moods can switch with 
bewildering rapidity from boister- 
ous happiness to surly petulance to 
grim despair. He can be one of the 
most charming persons you ever 
met and he can be one of the rudest. 
His capacity for being discourteous 
to reporters is already an imperish- 
able baseball legend, Al Silverman 
of Sport Magazine sketched this 
facet of Williams’ personality per- 
fectly when he reported a locker- 
room encounter between Ted and a 
Boston baseball writer at Sarasota 
last spring. The writer, unhappy 
because Ted had leveled a head- 
line-making blast at the nation’s 
draft boards the day before (calling 
them “gutless” because they yielded, 
in his opinion, to public opinion in 
refusing to defer ballplayers who 
deserved deferment) but had been 
thoughtless enough to give the story 
to a group of reporters from San 
Francisco instead of to his Boston 
colleagues, gave Williams a cold 
stare. Ted was lying on a rubbing 
table, his hands folded under his 
head, his eyes staring idly at the 
ceiling. “You really hosed us, Wil- 
liams,” the writer said. Ted turned 
to look at him. His face was ex- 
pressionless. “Good,” he said evenly. 
“T wish I could do it more often,” 

Yet, Grantland Rice, for over a 
quarter of a century the No. 1 
sports-writer of them all, thought 
Williams was the salt of the earth. 


Granny put Ted’s moods down as 
the inevitable result of a super- 
charged nervous system, the same 
physical and mental makeup that 
enabled Ted to hit a baseball better 
than any other man of his time. 

Granny always liked to illustrate 
Ted’s “desire” by telling of how he 
sat for hours, head in hand, wet 
uniform still on, after the Red Sox 
lost to the Cardinals in the final 
game of the 1946 World Series. 

Yet this is the same Ted Williams 
who is charged with being a bad 
team player, a reckless egotist who 
cares nothing for pennants or world 
championships but is interested only 
in the size of his own batting aver- 
age—and his own pay check. 

The chances are that the most ac- 
curate guess you can make as to the 
reason for Ted’s unending war 


LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Hit 406 in 1941 


Lifetime batting average—.348 
MYP 1946, 1949 
Lifetime slugging average—.639 


with the press, which has resulted 
in so much of the bad publicity that 
has plagued him throughout his 
career, is that he is peculiarly thin- 
skinned about any kind of criticism 
and is absolutely enraged by any 
invasion of what he considers his 
private life. He will nurse a peeve 
against a writer who criticizes some- 
thing he had done on the field, but 
he will completely blow his stack 
if the writer dares to discuss Ted’s 
background, his marriage, his 
daughter, his divorce, his mother, 
his friends or even his spare-time 
pleasures. It is Williams’ contention 
that what he does away from the 
ball park is nobody’s business but 
his own, and the reporter who chal- 
lenges this viewpoint is bound to 
wind up on Ted’s blacklist—which 
must be the blackest blacklist there 
ever was. 

The one thing Ted does like is 
hitting baseballs. It has always been 
that way, ever since he was a kid 
back in San Diego, Calif., in a re- 
ligion-minded household run by a 
Salvation Army mother in the ab- 
sence of a wanderer father who 


eventually left the family for good. 
May Williams is justly proud of her 
famous son. “He’s a wonderful boy,” 
she said. ‘‘He’s never given me a 
moment’s worry, and he’s always 
been a wonderful provider, He loves 
baseball just like I love my Salva- 
tion Army work.” 

Mrs. Williams made no objection 
to Ted’s devotion to baseball, which 
began at an early age. She didn’t 
even object when he papered the 
walls of his room with pictures of 
Babe Ruth, his supreme idol. The 
first time she offered any complaint 
at all was when Ted told her that 
the Texas Liquor House in San 
Diego wanted to pay him two dol- 
lars a game to play on its ball team. 
Mrs. Williams wouldn’t stand for 
that. “ll sweep the streets first!” 
she said indignantly. But by and 
large Ted’s mother was very toler- 
ant of his attachment to the game. 
In fact, as the boy grew a little 
older, she took an active interest in 
his baseball career. Her demand for 
a $1,000 signing bonus caused Bill 
Essick, the Yankees’ scout, to drop 
Ted like a hot potato. And when, at 
17, Ted was signed by the San Diego 
Padres of the Pacific Coast League, 
she made Bill Lane, the owner of 
the ball club, promise not only that 
he wouldn’t sell Ted until he was 21 
but also that he would give her a 
piece of the purchase price. 

Ted finished out the 1937 season 
at San Diego. He hit .291, had 23 
home runs and an eminently re- 
spectable 98 runs batted in. The 
Red Sox looked him over in the 
spring of 1938 and decided he wasn’t 
quite ready for major-league com- 
petition. He was sent to Minneapolis 
in the American Association, where 
he promptly proceeded to punish 
the pitchers with a .366 batting 
average. He hit 43 home runs and 
batted in 142 runs that season, and 
the Red Sox no longer had any 
doubts about his ability to make it. 

The only thing there was any 
question about was Teddy’s ability 
to control himself, to keep his 
boundless nervous energy chan- 
neled in such a way that it would 
be an asset and not a detriment to 
him. His behavior at Minneapolis 
hadn’t always been what manager 
Donie Bush could have wished for. 
Ted had a habit of wandering 
around the outfield, while the ball 
was very much in play, taking 
imaginary swings with an imagin- 
ary bat. He almost drove the seri- 
ous-minded Bush crazy. Ted would 


be likely to be swinging away, test- 
ing his stance, even while a fly ball 
was soaring out toward him. This 
kind of outfielding is difficult for 
even the most broad-minded man- 
ager to endorse, and Bush popped 
off at his youthful prodigy more 
than once. 

All in all, though, Williams was 
much closer to being a major-league 
ballplayer when he reported to Joe 
Cronin at the Red Sox camp in 
Sarasota in the spring of 1939. He 
got off on the wrong foot by show- 
ing up a day late, and he got into 
trouble by throwing the ball into 
the stands in a fit of temper during 
an exhibition game in Columbus, 
Ga., but he hit as hard and as often 
as his advance notices had claimed 
he would, and when the Sox opened 
the American League schedule at 
Yankee Stadium, Ted was in right 
field. Batting against Red Ruffing, 
he made one hit in his first game, a 
wicked two-bagger smashed off the 
right-field Stadium fence. 

After that one game in New York, 
the Sox went back to Boston for 
their home opener against the 
Philadelphia Athletics. Ted came 
up with one single in five tries in his 
first performance before the home 
folks. The next day he made a 
double and a single as the Red Sox 
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took their second straight game 
from the A’s, but foreshadowing one 
of the headaches that was to plague 
him throughout his career, he also 
dropped a fly ball that cost a run. 

Ted’s first really big day came on 
April 23 that freshman season. The 
Athletics were still providing the 
opposition, and Williams lit into 
the Philadelphia pitchers as though 
it were batting practice. He got four 
hits in five times up—a home run, 
a double and two singles. The city 
of Boston rang with his praises; the 
20-year-old kid from San Diego had 
taken the town by storm. 

If they had known that Ted was 
going to be around a lot longer 
than ten years, and that his life- 
time batting average would be con- 
siderably in excess of the .327 (with 
31 homers) he posted as a rookie, 
the Boston fans would have been 
even more excited. But, at the same 
time, if they had known that there 
would be only one American League 
pennant and not a single world 
championship in all the mighty 
swings of Williams’ thunderous 
mace, they might have been less 
happy. 

Despite his cocky manner and his 
occasionally distressing habit of 
bluntly saying exactly what was on 
his mind no matter who might be 


offended by it, Ted remained a 
highly popular figure throughout his 
first year with the Sox. The opening 
of the rift that has endured between 
him and the fans for so many years 
didn’t take place until the middle 
of his second season. The fans began 
to ride him for his less than spec- 
tacular outfielding, and to ride him 
extra hard whenever he fell into a 
short hitting slump. They con- 
ceived the notion that he played 
hard only when he felt like it, that 
he loafed when he wasn’t in the 
mood to put out, and that he re- 
garded his fielding chores as some- 
thing to be got over as painlessly 
and with as little effort as possible. 
What they hadn’t anticipated was 
that Williams would snap back at 
them, that he would, indeed, snarl 
at them like a caged lion, that he 
would make up his mind never to 
tip his cap to them no matter how 
much they cheered him, and that 
he would henceforth grimly regard 
them not as his friends but as his 
declared enemies. 

Williams had one of his biggest 
years, and one of his biggest disap- 
pointments, in 1941. That was the 
year he hit .406, becoming the first 


Williams is as celebrated among fishermen 
as he is among ballplayers. He is rated a 
master angler and fishes whenever he can. 
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major-leaguer to achieve a better- 
than-.400 batting average since Bill 
Terry had done it for the Giants in 
1930—and the first American 
Leaguer to do it since Harry Heil- 
mann hit .403 for the Tigers in 1923. 
It was a tremendous feat, unques- 
tionably the high-water mark of 
Ted’s career. He came up to the 
All-Star Game in mid-season with 
a .405 average, and just to keep his 
hand in, he won the big game for 
the American League with a dra- 
matic ninth-inning home run. Not 
until the very last week of the sea- 
son did he encounter even a slight 
slump. As he approached the last 
day, with a doubleheader scheduled 
at Shibe Park in Philadelphia, his 
average stood at .39955. In round 


figures, the record books would list 
it at an even .400. The burning 
question was, should Ted play the 
two games or should he sit them out 
and take no chances? 

“What do you want to do?” Cron- 
in asked him. 

“Ym going to play,” Ted said 
without hesitation. “If I’m going to 
be a .400 hitter, I'll be one for the 
whole season, not just for part of 
it. Anyway, who wants to be a .400 
hitter with an average of .399 what- 
ever the hell it is? If I’m going to 
make it, I want to have more than 
my toenails on the line.” 

Ted made it with plenty to spare. 
His first time up, swinging against 
Dick Fowler, he singled sharply 
to right. The second time up, he 
hammered one of Fowler’s fast 
balls high over the right-field wall 
for his 37th home run of the year. 


The ball carried 440 feet and was 
one of the longest shots Ted had 
ever hit. When he stepped up for 
the third time, old Connie Mack 
decided to make things a little 
harder for him by bringing in a left- 
handed pitcher, Porter Waughan. 
Williams smashed Vaughan’s third 
pitch back through the box for his 
third straight hit. And later on, with 
Vaughan still pitching, Ted came up 
with his fourth hit in a row, a line 
single over the first-baseman’s head. 

Ted came up once more in that 
first game and reached first on an 
error by the second-baseman. So 
he wound up with four hits in five 
times at bat, and his average was 
comfortably above .400. Up in the 
press box, the boys agreed that now 
he probably would be satisfied to 
sit out the second game. But Wil- 
liams didn’t see it that way. The 
game was on the schedule and he 
was healthy and he was going to 
play it. He would take his chances. 
Much to the delight of the crowd of 
10,000 fans who had come out to see 
him challenge the record book, he 
slammed two hits in the nightcap, 
a single and a savage double. For 
the entire day, he had been at bat 
Officially eight times and had col- 
lected six hits. His batting average 
for the season was a glittering .406 
and Ted himself doubts if anyone 
will match it for some time to come. 

The disappointment was to come 
a couple of months later when the 
members of the Baseball Writers 
Association of America cast- their 
ballots for the Most Valuable Player 
in the American League. Whether it 
was, as Williams’ friends often have 
charged, New York influence being 
brought to bear in behalf of a 
favored son, or simply Ted’s hard 
luck that in the same season he 
was hitting .400 another man should 
have put together a record-break- 
ing string of 56 straight base-hit 
games, the award he coveted more 
than any other did not go to Wil- 
liams. It went to another Califor- 
nian, the kingpin of the New York 
Yankees, Joe DiMaggio, the man 
who was destined to be compared 
with Ted, often to Williams’ disad- 
vantage, until DiMaggio’s retire- 
ment at the end of the 1951 season. 

Ted was to have to wait until the 
1946 campaign for his first MVP 


The complete man's man, Ted has flown for 
the Marines in two wars. His second hitch, 
in Korea, cost him almost $200,000. 


award, The writers voted for him 
that year on the strength of a .342 
batting average, 38 home runs and 
123 runs batted in. The “New York 
prejudice” controversy got another 
airing in 1947 when DiMaggio was 
handed his third MVP plaque (the 
earlier ones had come in 1939 and 
*41) despite the fact that he had 
posted a .315 batting average as 
compared with Williams’ .343, 32 
homers and 114 runs-batted-in— 
all league-leading figures. (DiMag- 
gio had hit 20 homers and batted in 
97 runs.) 

The argument has never died out. 
Not even Williams’ second MVP 
plaque, in 1949, a year in which he 
hit a solid .343, with 43 homers and 
159 runs batted in, mollified his fol- 
lowers. And nothing the Splendid 
Splinter ever has accomplished with 
his malevolent bat has been enough 
to win over his detractors. “A great 
hitter,” they will agree, shaking 
their heads, “but strictly a bum as 
a team man.” 

This last is probably the most 
frustrating, and the most unwar- 
ranted, of all the digs directed at 
Williams. It would make a lot more 
sense to credit Ted with the con- 
sistently high finishes achieved by 
a ball club that never has possessed 
the over-all strength of the Yankees. 

But a perverse Fate, that equipped 
him with so much natural talent, 
never intended Ted to know the 
easy way. It was inevitable that his 
military service should be twice as 
much of a hardship as that imposed 
on 99 out of 100 athletes. After a 
brief and unpleasant fuss when he 
applied for a deferment from the 
draft on the ground that he had to 
support his mother, Ted enlisted in 
the Navy as an aviation cadet at the 
end of the 1942 season (.356 B.A., 
36 HR’s, 137 RBIs). Later, he 
switched to the Marines, for whom 
he flew an F4U with such skill that 
he set a new Corps gunnery record 
for firing at a towed sleeve. He re- 
turned to the Red Sox in the spring 
of 1946 and sparked the team to 
the pennant. He had big years in 
’47, ’48 and ’49, then, in 1950, the 
Williams jinx struck again. Ted 
came up with a fractured left elbow 
when he crashed into the left-field 
wall making a catch in the first 
inning of the All-Star game at Chi- 
cago. He had played in 70 league 
games in the first half of the season 
but he was able to play in only 19 
more the rest of the way. He came 
back with a respectable—although, 


for Williams, sub-par—average of 
.318 in 1951, and appeared to be 
playing himself back into top shape 
when thé Korean War broke out and 
the Marine Corps recalled him to 
active duty. Ted got into only six 
games at the beginning of the 1952 
season before he had to exchange 
his baseball uniform for a Marine 
flying suit. He was gone more than 
a year, flying jets in company with 
much younger men, not at all sure 
that he would ever make it back. 
But he did get back. He was back 
in time to accept Commissioner 
Ford Frick’s invitation to see the 
1953 All-Star Game with him, and, 
in fact, to throw out the first ball. 
He was back in time to play the last 
quarter of the schedule and, in 37 
games, to put together a .407 bat- 
ting average that promised great 
things for 1954. 

The warmth with which the fans 
welcomed him back made no dif- 
ference to Williams. He still re- 
fused to tip his cap to them and he 
still refused to say a good word for 
them. When, as had to happen, they 
let go their first salvos of boos in 
return, he was coldly contemptuous. 
A man who is close to him tried to 
talk him out of his attitude. “They 
really want to be friends with you,” 
he said persuasively. “Look how 
nice they were when you first came 
back. They tried.” 

“Did they?” Williams asked grim- 
ly. ‘Well, the hell with them. They 
can’t make up to me in one year for 
what they did to me in 11.” 

The unending warfare, which Ted 
obviously prefers to what he re- 
gards as a phony peace, probably 
always will cloud the man's great- 
ness. He is one of the giants of the 
game but his outbursts of tempera- 
ment place an unhappy emphasis 
on the negative side of his character. 
Instead of having all admirers of 
true baseball skill unreservedly in 
his corner, he finds his stature and 
his rank constantly under sniping 
attack because of arguments that 
have nothing whatsoever to do with 
the way he swings a bat. 

Perhaps the saddest part of the 
*56 spitting incident was that Ted’s 
appalling bad taste caused such 
acute embarrassment to the two best 
friends and staunchest supporters 
he has, Tom Yawkey, the owner of 
the Red Sox and the man who pays 
Ted’s $100,000 salary, and Joe Cron- 
in, the Red Sox general manager. It 
was Yawkey who made the decision 
to fine Williams the $5,000, and it 


Ted's divorce from his wife, Doris, prob- 
ably had much to do with his return to the 
game in 1956. He needed settlement cash, 


was Cronin who made the announce- 
ment to the press, apologized to the 
fans for Williams’ behavior, and 
called Ted personally to account. 
Each man was made miserably un- 
happy by the whole affair. 

But neither is likely to hold any 
kind of a grudge against the eccen- 
tric outfielder. He is their boy: they 
have come the whole long way with 
him, and they aren’t likely to cut 
themselves loose from him now. 
Tom Yawkey, like many another 
Red Sox rooter, will prefer to re- 
member, in thinking back over the 
1956 season, Ted’s suspenseful duel 
with Mickey Mantle of the Yankees 
for the batting championship of the 
American League—a duel won by 
Mantle on the last days of the sea- 
son with a .353 average to Williams’ 
.345. He won’t be likely to brood 
over Williams’ duel with the press 
box and the grandstand. 

The thing that is important to re- 
member is that the real Ted Wil- 
liams, the man who stands as loose 
as ashes up at the plate, waggling 
his bat incessantly, swinging his 
arms nervously, fidgeting this way 
and that, finally leaning into the 
ball with a swish and a smash that 
remind you of the lash of a giant 
bull whip, is one of the immortals 
of baseball history. If you have 
seen him hit, you have seen one of 
the great ones; you will, whether 
you like him or not, tell your grand- 
children how it was when you 
watched him hit the ball. Because 
you will remember it always. 
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THE SECOND STRING 


These are the fellows just below the "Big Nine.” Some of them, like Roy Campanella, 


used to be up there. Others, like Ken Boyer and Rocky Colavito, may be on their way 


UST below the “Big Nine” heavy 
hitters is a small army of second- 
stringers—veteran musclemen who 
have been moving down, youngsters 
who look as if they are moving up 
and the steady middle-distance 
swatters who pretty much stay 
where they are from year to year. 
The Dodgers probably have base- 
ball’s longest list of power hitters. 
One year ago there would have been 
no keeping Roy Campanella off the 
very top of the list, but the three- 
time MVP winner slumped badly in 
1956 (20 homers, 73 RBIs and a .219 
batting average) and it might not 
be due only to his bad hands or his 
habit of alternate-year slugging 
sprees. Roy, as the expression goes, 
may have had it. Jackie Robinson, 
gray-haired and aching, is still 
dangerous in the clutch, but Jack 
must be considered a part-time 
player and a part-time slugger. It 
is doubtful that he will be able to 
play 118 games in ’57, as he did in 
56. Carl Furillo and Gil Hodges 
have maintained a steady slugging 
pace. Hodges knocked in over 100 
runs six years in a row before he 
dropped to 89 last season. Furillo 
doesn’t hit them as far or as often, 
but he combines a good average 
(lifetime .300) with well-timed 
long hits. 
The coming power team, of course, 
is Cincinnati. Besides Ted Kluszew- 
ski (see page 10) and young Frank 


Wally Post may hit the longest ball in the NL, but he doesn't hit enough short, safe ones. 


Robinson (see page 44), the Red- 
legs patter the long ball with Gus 
Bell (29 homers), Wally Post (36), 
and Ed Bailey (28). Bell is the best 
hitter of the crew, going for average 
and distance, but Post has the 
heaviest bat. Wally either loses it 
or misses it. 

If Joe Adcock hit everywhere else 
the way he hit in Ebbets Field last 
year, he would be devastating. But 
Joe has always run hot and cold. 
He has hit the only homer to go into 
the bleachers in the Giants’ Polo 
Grounds, he was the best hitter in 
the NL in the middle of the ’56 sea- 
son—and he had to sit on the bench 
awhile down the pennant stretch, 
that’s how sour he turned. But Joe 
is a threat to lose one any time any 
place. He hit 38 homers and had 103 
RBIs last season. 

Ken Boyer, for the first half of 
56, looked as if he was taking over 
for Stan Musial in St. Louis. The 
young third-baseman led the league 
in everything. Although he slowed 
to a trot after a brilliant All-Star 
game performance, Ken is still the 
boy most likely to become the 
Cards’ next big gun. He hit .306, 
with 26 homers and 98 RBIs. 

Ernie Banks of Chicago and Del 
Ennis of Philadelphia are supposed 
to hit the homers and knock in the 
runs for their clubs. Banks is a 
threat in any home-run duel. The 
lean shortstop hit 28 last year after 


a slow start. Ennis fell from his nor- 
mal pace, hitting 26 homers and 
knocking in 95 runs, but for the 
first time in a long while he got some 
help. Big Stan Lopata unloaded 32 
homers and had 95 RBIs for the 
Phillies. Pittsburgh has two long- 
ball hitters in Dale Long (27 HRs) 
and Frank Thomas (25). It was 
Long’s turn to grab the headlines 
last season, hitting homers in eight 
consecutive games. It might be 
Thomas’ turn in ’57. 

Over in the AL, there are more 
fading sluggers and fewer new- 
comers to the big-hit parade. Some 
of the veterans, in fact, may be 
fading completely out of sight. Min- 


When on a hot streak, Joe Adcock breaks 
up games, but he goes the other way, too 


nie Minoso failed to bounce back 
from a bad ’55 season. So did Al 
Rosen, whose troubles in Cleveland 
have reduced his power almost to a 
whisper (15 homers, 61 RBI). The 
Indians’ No. 1 man with the wood 
is Vic Wertz (32 homers, 106 RBI), 
with young Rocky Colavito, who hit 
21 home runs, moving up. 

Larry Doby made a dismal start 
last season, but once again finished 
well, with 24 homers and 98 RBIs. 
The Yankees, who get richer before 
they have a chance to get poorer, 
have Hank Bauer (26 HR, 84 RBI) 
and Bill Skowron (23 HR, 90 RBI) 
to help out Mantle and Berra. 

People don’t look on Jackie Jen- 


Jackie Jensen gets the RBIs for Boston, 
but he is not a steady long-ball hitter. 


sen as a big threat, but the Red Sox 
outfielder knocked in 97 runs last 
year. He just doesn’t have enough 
power to match the home-run lead- 
ers. And in the second division, only 
Ray Boone of Detroit qualifies as a 
full-time slugger. Off the pace a 
bit last year, Ray knocked in 81 
runs. He usually does much better. 
Roy Sievers looked good at bat for 
Washington, with 29 homers and 95 
RBIs, although no one was tempted 
to applaud Roy in the field. The 
Senators’ other slugger was Jim 
Lemon (27 HR, 96 RBI). Harry 
Simpson had a good year with 
Kansas City (21 HR, 105 RBI); Gus 
Zernial did not (16 HR, 44 RBI). 


a 
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Larry Doby, above, started slowly for the 
White Sox, finished with 98 RBIs. Aft left, 
Jackie Robinson fell off his slugging pace 
in '56, So did most of the other Dodgers. 
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EDDIE MATHEWS 


He’s the Idol of Milwaukee 


Characterized as an unemotional type, 
Eddie has been criticized for the detached 
way he plays the game. His fielding, never 
on the spectacular side, fell apart in ‘56. 


HE big fallacy, which, for a 

curiously unknown reason, is 
allowed to run freely—and un- 
checked—in baseball, is that ball- 
players are supposed to be what they 
look like. Call it the small-minded- 
ness of people, call it cheap ridicule 
or just plain prejudice, but typing 
ballplayers is a common fan prac- 
tice. The squat figure of Yogi Berra 
with his homely face and animalistic 
movements stamped him as an il- 
literate character whose mere ap- 
pearance on a playing field used to 


be a signal for cat-calls from the 
stands; the lumbering, head-down 
shuffle of Don Newcombe walking 
from a mound is supposed to mean 
he’s a lazy guy with a what-the- 
heck attitude. The fact that Berra is 
a warm, gentle person who is far 
from being simple, or that New- 
combe is sensitive and hard-work- 
ing with a fierce competitive pride 
never dawns on the average fan. In 
the case of Eddie Mathews, his 
matinee-idol face and rosy cheeks 
with their just-pinched look imme- 


diately casts him in the hero’s role, 
or as the boy next door. The effort- 
less way in which he hits some of 
the most robust home runs ever re- 
corded, and the almost casual way 
he plays ball is interpreted by the 
man in the stands to mean a sleep- 
ing tiger is locked inside him and 
he is too unassuming to assert him- 
self in any other way. His stoic si- 
lence is supposed to indicate an 
inner wisdom. 

Destroying—or defining—such il- 
lusions is hard. With Mathews, it is 
almost an impossible task. Mathews 
plays ball in that sunny wonderland 
called Milwaukee, where the Braves 
command all they survey and he is 
king of the mountain. The lithe 


Hank Aaron won the National 
League’s batting title, and lantern- 
jawed Joe Adcock’s home-run hit- 
ting revived the tape measure, but 
Mathews’ popularity with Brave 
fans defies measurement. He, more 
than anyone else, personifies the 
home run, and to suggest he is any- 
thing but a full-blown hero of 
Ruthian proportions is considered 
heresy in Milwaukee. 

Filling this altogether out-of- 
scope image has been an unfair bur- 
den to Eddie. He has been expected 
to be what he is not. He is most 
certainly one hell of a ballplayer— 
and he has proved it. But the public 
likes its heroes with all the golden 
virtues—modesty, wisdom, burning 


desire—and will settle for nothing 
less, no shadings, no matter how 
subtle or human. In Eddie’s quiet 
shyness, for instance, they fail to see 
perhaps a grain of mistrust that he 
has for strangers, especially sports- 
writers. In his poker-faced sullen- 
ness, which they see as intelligence, 
they don’t recognize a basic inability 
to communicate any better. Perhaps 
the worst misconception fans tend 
to have is that all ballplayers are 
homogeneous, that there burns in 
all of them the same intense desire 
to win. 

It has been suggested by more 
than one baseball writer that base- 
ball is not Mathews’ all-consuming 
passion. Eddie, himself, once said: 
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EDDIE MATHEWS 


continued 


“People who eat, dream and sleep 
this game lose all the fun in it. Pll 
always hustle in a game, but I’m 
not going to get so hipped I blow 
my stack over it.” This was the 
Mathews of several seasons ago 
talking. Today, a more mature 
Mathews, with a wife, a child and 
a home in a lovely Milwaukee sub- 
urb, says, “Baseball comes first with 
me. I’m not the most pleasant guy 
to be around after I’ve gone oh-for- 
four.”’ On another occasion, he told 
a writer: “They say don’t take the 
game home with you, but how are 
you gonna keep from taking it home 
with you if it’s your life and you’ve 
had a bad day?” 

One sportswriter, who covered 
the Braves last year, concurs. “I 
think he’s a very determined play- 
er,” the writer said. ‘‘He’s not a very 
smart player and he doesn’t show 
any emotion, but I think he died 
when the club lost out on the pen- 
nant.” Another writer, groping for 
the right words because he said he 
wanted to be fair to Eddie, said: 
“He’s strictly a mechanical ball- 
player and he doesn’t seem to have 
any drive. He doesn’t look as though 
he gets all worked up over baseball, 
and if he has a bad day, I don’t 
think he goes home and broods 
about it. I admit Mickey Mantle 
looks and acts much the same way. 
But if you know him, you know it 
really kills him inside and he takes 
it home with him and worries what 
to do.” 

Comparing Mathews and Mantle 
has been a popular pastime with 
baseball men for obvious reasons. 
They were born within a few days 
of one another, both became regu- 
lars in the majors the same year, 
and both have been mentioned as 
the most likely to crack Babe Ruth’s 
home-run record. Even Casey Sten- 
gel followed the trend, although he 
may have been a little premature 
when he said two years ago, ‘Al- 
ready Mathews is what we figured 
Mantle would become, and he’s only 
just catchin’ on how to hit.”’ By 
1956, Mantle had done some catch- 
ing up on his own and eyen passed 
Mathews on their predicted road to 
the Hall of Fame. Mantle had his 
greatest year yet, while Mathews 
had his poorest season since he was 
a rookie. Charley Grimm, who man- 
aged Mathews for more than three 
years before he resigned last June, 


thinks Eddie is the best chips-down 
player in the league. “No player in 
our league is any better in the 
clutch than Mathews. Look up the 
games he has hit home runs in for 
us since he joined the Braves. Some- 
body did and found out that almost 
40 per cent of those games were 
directly influenced by Mathews’ 
homers. That’s a helluva percentage, 
isn’t it? You know he’s not going to 
be licked by nervousness and that 
he’ll probably get a good piece of 
the ball. You also know that he’s a 
good bet to hit one out of the park 
and that he’s fast enough so he won’t 
be doubled too easily if he happens 
to hit one on the ground.” 

Though he may not look it, Math- 
ews is one of the fastest men in 


LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Over 100 RBls three years in a row 


40 or more homers three years in a row 


NL record, most homers on road, 
in 1953—30 


baseball going from the plate to first. 
Another indication that looks are 
deceiving, his powerful body does 
not look overpowering, though he’s 
6-2, 195 pounds. He is supple rather 
than muscular, His swing, unlike 
Mantle’s wide arc, is very compact 
and he relies on his quick wrists, 
which snap out at the ball at the 
last instant, for power. “He hits the 
ball later than anyone but Ted Wil- 
liams,” says Grimm. “He lets the 
ball break right on top of him. Then 
whammo! It’s the wrists that do it.” 
Yard for yard, Eddie harnesses as 
much power as anybody, including 
Mantle and Ted Kluszewski. He can 
pull the outside pitch into the right- 
field seats, or go with it to left and 
put it out of the park. But curves 
can make him look bad. One Na- 
tional League pitcher, who preferred 
to go unnamed because he still has 
to pitch to Mathews, says, “Breaking 
stuff fools him. He’s not a smart 
hitter. But if he guesses the curve 
is coming, forget about it. That’s one 
ball you’ll never get back.” 

It would seem Mathews’ only oth- 
er difficulty has been with the press, 
Not that it should affect him as a 


ballplayer—his feuds with writers 
never cost Ted Williams a single 
point in the percentages. But it has 
contributed largely towards making 
an enigma of Mathews, even though 
the fans remain oblivious to it. A 
couple of seasons back, a sports pho- 
tographer with a major wire service 
was complaining about Eddie’s lack 
of cooperation. This was in spring 
training and Eddie had been asked 
to pose in a few pictures with a vet- 
eran player. ‘We had a terrible time 
getting him to do it,” he said. “This 
kid better learn the score. You see 
Phil Rizzuto? Great guy. There isn’t 
a street in the United States he can’t 
walk down where they won’t recog- 
nize his face on sight. Phil’s always 
been a prince that way. Pose for you 
any time. A real gentleman.” 

When Milwaukee writers voted 
him the “most temperamental” 
member of the Braves in 1954, Ed- 
die answered back by saying, “If not 
being temperamental means you 
have to buddy up to the writers, let 
them in on your private life, then I 
don’t want any, thanks. As far as I 
can see, they’re okay guys. But I 
don’t know them well and maybe 
they figure I haven’t been friendly 
enough. Some ballplayers cultivate 
writers to get a better break in the 
papers. I don’t want any favors.” 
Then there was that much-publi- 
cized after-hours automobile chase 
Eddie got involved in iwo seasons 
back. When the truth was known, it 
hardly seemed worth getting excited 
about, but Eddie was getting to be 
a celebrity. All he had done was 
spend late Sunday after a double- 
header with the Bob Buhls, then 
after dinner and a few beers, he 
started home about two a.m. He 
was driving pretty fast, got tailed 
by a highway cop and exchanged 
some hot words with him. A court- 
room photographer tried snapping 
his picture and Eddie offered to 
break his arm. Once again, he was 
being “uncooperative,” ‘Actually,” 
says a sportswriter, ‘‘he’s a nice kid. 
When you talk to him, he’s curt but 
not nasty. But it’s true that he can’t 
take criticism.” 

Mathews had to put up with a 
large dose of it following his per- 
formance in the next-to-last game 
of the season, when the Braves lost 
out in one of the most ignominious 
pennant losses ever. In what was a 
notoriously hot-and-cold year for 
him, Eddie hit below his lifetime 
average of .281 (he came in at .272), 
dropping below the 40-homer mark 


and 100 runs-batted-in for the first 
time in four years. To catch up with 
the parade, he had to hit 11 home 
runs in the last six weeks of the 
season, and his RBIs followed the 
same pattern. He wound up with 37 
homers and 95 RBIs. 

And to make matters worse, the 
final chapter of the Braves’ struggle 
to preserve the pennant they were 
supposed to have locked up going 
into the final week of the season in- 
volved Mathews in his usual con- 
troversial role. Milwaukee had gone 
into St. Louis for the final three- 
game set, leading the Dodgers by a 
full game. They dropped the Friday 
game while Brooklyn was rained 
out. Then, on Saturday night, after 
word had come in that the Dodgers 
had swept a doubleheader from 
Pittsburgh, and led at the moment 
by a half game, Warren Spahn 
pitched what was perhaps the most 
brilliant game of his glittering ca- 
reer. It must be remembered that 
the Cardinals, almost to a man, like 
most of the rest of the National 
League, were pulling for Milwaukee 
to win the pennant. In fact, as the 
players changed sides between in- 
nings, some of the Card players 


even urged the Braves to ‘‘Wake up, 
you guys!” 

Spahn was locked up in a tight 
pitching duel with Herm Wehmeier. 
The game was tied at 1-1, going into 
the bottom of the 12th. Then, with 
one out, Stan Musial doubled. To set 
up a possible double play, Ken 
Boyer, the next batter, was ordered 
walked intentionally. The Braves 
set their infield for the double play. 
The next batter was Rip Repulski, a 
righthanded hitter. He rapped a hot 
two-hopper towards Mathews at 
third. With an easy double play in 
front of him if he could handle the 
ball, Eddie reached for it but it 
struck his glove instead, and ca- 
romed off toward the box seats in 
foul ground. Eddie took off after the 
ball, but a sixth sense must have 
told him that Musial was already 
steaming into the plate with the 
winning run. Repulski was credited 
with a double, but immediately fol- 
lowing the game there were soft 
mutterings that it should, or could, 
have been seored an error by Math- 
ews all the way. Amidst all the ex- 
citement in the locker room after- 
wards, Toby Atwell, a_ reserve 
catcher, tried calling reporters’ at- 


tention to a raw blotch of skin on 
Eddie’s leg where the ball had 
struck him. For those who enjoy a 
real smash closing, Eddie provided 
it the next afternoon, though he was 
just an innocent pawn of Fate. He 
was standing at the plate when the 
scoreboard at Busch Stadium 
showed the Dodgers had beaten the 
Pirates and thus clinched the pen- 
nant. Ten seconds later, one of 
Vinegar Bend Mizell’s fast balls was 
sailing out of sight as Mathews was 
producing the winning run of the 
game in an already lost cause. 
Before the 1956 season was very 
old, Eddie told a sportswriter: “If I 
can play without getting hurt, Ill 
have a good year.” (He was refer- 
ring to the previous season, when a 
sudden appendicitis attack in mid- 
June forced him to undergo immedi- 
ate surgery and put him into a 
weakened condition the rest of the 
year.) Eddie’s prophecy missed the 
mark on both counts. He was never 
out of the lineup for any length of 
time last season, and he didn’t have 
a good year. Every now and then he 
would shake them up with one of 
his gargantuan blasts, but he never 
really got going. Charley Grimm had 


Eddie has a more compact swing than most big sluggers, is primarily a wrist hitter. "He can be fooled by curves," says a NL pitcher. 
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EDDIE MATHEWS 


continued 


said at the beginning of the season 
that the Braves would sink or swim 
with Mathews. When Eddie failed 
to respond, it made excellent ammu- 
nition for writers who believed 
he was not the type to lead. They 
compared him to Bobby Thomson, 
who could never assume the No. 1 
role when he played for the New 
York Giants. “Thomson needed a 
Mays or an Irvin to follow in the 
order. He just couldn’t take the big 
load on his own shoulders,” said one 
writer. They implied such was the 
case with Mathews. He doesn’t in- 
spire leadership, they said, so when 
the Braves needed him the most this 
season, he would let them down. 
“How can they say that,” asked a 
close friend of Mathews, “with the 
kind of a game Haney played? Al- 
ways bunting. That didn’t figure to 
help Eddie’s confidence much when 
he was ordered to bunt so much.” 

Whatever the cause, Eddie wore 
the collar for long streaks at a time 
last season. Once, in June, he made 
only five hits in 32 times at bat. 
From June 25 to July 7, he failed to 
hit a homer and when he finally hit 
one on June 8 against the Cubs, it 
was his first hit in 19 at-bats. At the 
All-Star break he was batting .228, 
with 28 RBIs, 13 homers and 57 hits. 
He was not only well below the 
leaders in each of these depart- 
ments, he was also under his own 
performance chart compared to oth- 
er years. “If we can just average five 
runs a game we’ll win the pennant,” 
Warren Spahn groaned. 

Life became so troubled for the 
baby-faced idol of Milwaukee that 
Haney finally suggested that Math- 
ews visit an oculist during one 
home stand. Maybe Eddie’s eyes 
were troubling him. But the oculist 
could find nothing, except that Ed- 
die’s vision was a perfect 20-20. He 
was seeing the ball all right, appar- 
ently; but he wasn’t hitting it. 
Slowly, though, he began coming 
out of it following the All-Star 
game. (Incidentally, he had finished 
a distant third in the balloting at 
third base.) In the 14 games after 
the All-Star game, he belted four 
home runs, knocked in 15 runs and 
raised his average to .246. He even 
ripped off a nine-game hitting 
streak. “I’m coming along,” he said 
then, “but my timing is still off,” 
The Braves were getting up steam 
now; in addition to Mathews’ re- 


gained punch, Hank Aaron and Joe 
Adcock began hitting at the same 
time, and the three of them formed 
the league’s most dangerous three- 
four-five combination. In August, 
Eddie was instrumental in helping 
the Braves win three in a row. On 
August 19, in a game at Cincinnati, 
he hit a home run off Tom Acker in 
the sixth inning to tie the score at 


Handsome Eddie is the darling of Mil- 
waukee fans, but many writers find him 
distant. "I don't want any favors," he says. 


l-all. Hank Aaron’s blast with 
Johnny Logan on base scored the 
winning runs. The next night Math- 
ews got the Braves off winging by 
hitting his 28th homer off Brooks 
Lawrence with a man on ahead of 
him in the third inning, Milwaukee 
won that game, 3-1. Next came a 
twi-night doubleheader with the 
Giants back in Milwaukee. Eddie hit 
a three-run homer (his third in as 
many days) off Rube Gomez in the 
opening frame to help Bob Buhl 
win, 5-3. In the second game, he 
tripled and scored a run to give the 
Braves a sweep, 6-2. The four 
straight wins moved the Braves 
three games in front of the surging 
Brooklyn Dodgers, and put them 
four ahead of the Reds. A week 
later, they went into a five-game 
losing streak, and in their final two- 
game set with Brooklyn, split the 
pair, and left leading by the one 
game they carried into the final 
week-end of the year. 


Success stories in sports of fa- 
thers who begin grooming their kids 
for greatness practically from the 
cradle are almost commonplace to- 
day. The family backyard has be- 
come the most popular training 
ground since Bob Feller’s father led 
him out the porch door and taught 
him to throw a baseball. With Ed- 
win Lee Mathews, Jr., it started the 
same way. He was born to Ed and 
Eloise Mathews in Texarkana, Tex., 
on Oct. 13, 1931. His mother remem- 
bers that he was always on the un- 
emotional side. ‘‘His disposition al- 
ways has been the same—nothing 
ever has or will really worry him.” 
By the time he was five years old, 
the family had relocated in Santa 
Barbara, where his father, a teleg- 
rapher by trade, eventually became 
a Western Union wire chief. Eddie’s 
grandfather, Bird Mathews, had 
been a fabled character in semi-pro 
baseball back in Texas. He passed 
some of his gusto for the game on to 
Ed, Sr., but, outside of a couple 
years in semi-pro ball, he didn’t get 
very far with it. It was to young 
Eddie that the two older men turned 
their attention when the time 
came, 

Eddie was not quite five years old 
when he got his first bat. When his 
father took him out back to teach 
him how to use it, the boy almost 
immediately began swinging it left- 
handed. While he was still going to 
grade school, he was powdering 
softballs further than most of the 
older boys. Meanwhile, Eddie’s 
father continued supervising his de- 
velopment, giving him a set of exer- 
cises designed to build up his arms 
and wrists. By the time he was 15, 
he was doing 25 push-ups every 
night before going to bed. Within a 
year he had shot up to nearly six 
feet tall and weighed 180 pounds. 
He was a natural for the Santa Bar- 
bara football team and was a whale 
of a fullback. During baseball sea- 
son, he worked hard to improve his 
fielding, especially his scatter arm. 
The colleges were after him now, 
but Eddie and his father, acting in 
concert with Clarence Schutte, Ed- 
die’s high school coach and adviser, 
decided to go after the baseball 
money. Whenever he played in a 
high school game, the stands were 
always clustered with big-league 
scouts. The Braves had the inside 
track on him, but they had to keep 
clear of him until he graduated from 
high school on June 18, 1949. Final- 
ly, on the night of the graduation 


dance, Eddie stole off with his girl, 
met Johnny Moore, the Braves’ 
scout who had outslicked all of the 
others, stood by while his father 
signed him into the Braves’ organi- 
zation for $6,000, and then went 
back to the dance. 

Eddie reported to the High Point- 
Thomasville club, where he finished 
out the season by playing in 63 
games and batting .363. Next spring, 
he was promoted to the Atlanta 
Crackers, managed by Dixie Walker, 
and it was here that he began hit- 
ting some of those fantastic home 
runs. He hit 32 homers (now only 19 
years old) batted in 106 runs and 
turned in a .286 batting average. It 
earned him the Southern Associa- 
tion’s rookie-of-the-year award. 

Before another season began, Ed- 
die and two buddies let themselves 
be talked into joining the Navy. But 
while he was serving in boot camp, 
his father took seriously ill with 
pneumonia, which eventually de- 
veloped into a lung disorder. There 
was nothing for Eddie to do but 
apply for an immediate dependency 
discharge, which he got in May. By 
June he was playing for Milwaukee, 
then in the American Association. 
The Brewers were in the thick of a 
hot pennant fight, and rather than 
gamble on an inexperienced kid, 
kept Eddie on the bench most of the 
time. Charley Grimm, the Brewers’ 
manager finally had to ship him 
back to Atlanta, where Eddie closed 
out with a .289 average, including 
six homers, in 37 games. 

When Eddie came up to Boston in 
1952, it was to stay. Not yet 21 years 
of age, conceivably he had plenty of 
growing up to do. There are more 
accommodating places to learn how 
to be a public figure, but the major 
leagues is not one of them. Perhaps 
if the Braves had stayed in Boston, 
Mathews, in the comparative obscu- 
rity of Braves Field, may have 
learned to adjust better. But after a 
year in Beantown (where he wal- 
loped 25 homers, but batted a paltry 
.242) it was off to the adulation of 
Milwaukee’s fanatic hero-worship- 
pers. “Don’t let his shyness fool 
you,” said a writer recently. ‘“Kd- 
die’s aware of all the attention he’s 
been getting.” Since the Braves have 
landed in Milwaukee, Eddie has 


None of Eddie's problems have been with 
his teammates. Here, with Lew Burdette, 
right, he holds a post-game bull session. 


been showered (as well as all the 
other Braves) with valuables like 
television sets, wrist watches, per- 
sonal jewelry and a $400 outboard 
motor. 

1953 was the year Eddie hit 40 
homers for the first time. It was the 
first of three consecutive years. In 
the process, he broke Wally Berger’s 
all-time Brave mark of 38 in one 
season. Eddie hit his 39th on Aug- 
ust 21, against Turk Lown of the 
Cubs. His total for the year was 47, 
but along with it, he hit .302, 
knocked in 135 runs and scored 110 
runs himself. Everybody knew his 
big bat had spearheaded the Braves 
in their drive from seventh place in 
1952 to second place just 12 months 
later. 

Eddie became the most dominant 
hitter in the NL the next year, when 
he repeated by hitting 40 home runs 
and driving in 103 runs. Whatever 
paper you read in whatever town, 
you couldn’t help reading that 
Mathews was the most likely slug- 
ger to equal Babe Ruth’s mark of 60 
home runs. What made it even more 
gratifying from the Braves point of 
view was that he was steadily im- 
proving at third. An earlier attempt 
to convert him into a leftfielder had 
failed. Now, he had cut his errors 
from 1952 in half, making only 15. 

There were other factors, too, 
which made 1954, an indelible one 
for Mathews. First, there was the 
heartbreak of his father’s death; Ed 
Mathews, Sr., succumbed finally to 
tuberculosis after three years of 


suffering. They had been close 
friends, Eddie and his father, and 
now, just when he was beginning to 
discover a new world away from 
the poverty of the Depression years, 
part of that world had crumbled. 
Then, on September 27, after play- 
ing his last game of the season, 
Eddie married a cute brunette, Vir- 
jean Lauby, whom he had met one 
day on his way to the ball park. Last 
winter, Virjean gave birth to a 
baby boy, Edwin Lee Mathews, Jr., 
and the Mathews’ now live in a red 
bricked ranch-style home in Brook- 
field, a Milwaukee suburb. This is 
Ed’s home now, and you can’t meas- 
ure the distance between Santa 
Barbara and Milwaukee to find how 
far he has come. If he wants, he 
ean pick up work in the off-season; 
a couple of winters ago, he sold 
automobiles in a Chevrolet agency 
in town. This winter, he didn’t plan 
on doing much, except working out 
in a local gym. 

Eddie had another good year in 
1955, hitting 41 home runs, batting 
in 101 and finishing at .289. On the 
face of his somewhat poorer year in 
"56, Eddie could hit his weight and 
still be the No. 1 pinup boy in Mil- 
waukee. ‘‘There’s no explaining it,” 
a New York writer was saying after 
his return from covering the Braves’ 
last stand. “This guy Mathews could 
go a month without getting a hit, but 
they’d still love him.” That’s the 
trouble with heroes, from Achilles 
to Davy Crockett. Everybody loves 
them but nobody understands them. 
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HOW TO KEEP 
FROM STRIKING OUT 


Here's an answer by a non-slugger for the bugaboo that 


keeps haunting the fellows who swing from their heels 


By GEORGE KELL 


HEN the count reaches two 

strikes on me—and it often 
does because I swing at plenty of 
bad balls—I’m going to be very sure 
not to get called out on strikes. 
Any time I get a two-strike count 
on me, I aim the bat right through 
the middle. Anyone will tell you 
that’s the best way to meet the ball, 
instead of trying to pull it and risk- 
ing the possibility of having it get 
by you. 

Last year, I don’t think I was 
called out on strikes more than two 
or three times and I was high up in 
the league with the least number 
of strikeouts. For the past four or 
five years, I’ve always been either 
second or third in that category. I 
guess one big reason is because I’m 
just a punch hitter and not a guy 
who takes a big swing. I just try to 
hit to all fields, through the holes 
and behind runners instead of try- 
ing to go for the fences. An aggres- 
sive hitter never takes strikes. My 
Dad taught me that. He was a semi- 
pro player and he knew what 50 or 
60 strikeouts a year could do to your 
batting average. He always told me 
to start swinging as soon as I 


stepped up to the plate. That’s why 
I’m a first-ball hitter. Ballplayers 
like Mickey Mantle and Ted Wil- 
liams are different types. They 
stand at home plate and always 
plant their feet the same way and 
maintain the same stance. I change 
my stance and position depending 
on who’s pitching. For instance, on 
a fast-ball pitcher, I move back 
on the plate; on a slow-ball pitcher, 
I move up the line. But it’s up to 
the batter to figure out the best way 
to face a pitcher. No two hitters 
look alike standing up at the plate. 
Each player has a particular favor- 
ite stance. 

There was a time when I had a 
real job to keep from striking out. 
That was when I first broke into 
organized ball with Newport, a 
Dodger farm club, in the class D 
Northeast Arkansas League. I re- 
member when a curve ball broke 
into me, I’d step back and miss it 
by a foot. That year, 1940, Tom 
Greenwade was managing a rival 
class D team in our league and he 
had his pitchers murdering me with 
curves. By the end of the season, the 
Dodgers were about ready to let me 


go. But that’s when fate stepped in 
and saved my skin. Before the next 
season began, the same Greenwade, 
who was on to my hitting deficien- 
cies, was signed up as a Dodger 
coach. He talked the front office out 
of releasing me. He really helped 
me a lot, straightening out my weak- 
nesses at the plate and overcoming 
my curve-ball difficulties. I’ve al- 
ways considered that a lucky and 
funny break—one day a rival man- 
ager, the next day my own in- 
structor. 

In the majors, more curve balls 
get by batters than fast balls, but 
it does differ with the situation. To 
be a real strikeout ace, a pitcher 
has to be real quick but he also has 
to have a good curve. In the Ameri- 
can League now, Herb Score is the 
best man we've got in the strikeout 
department. He can throw the hard- 
est. In the NL, it is probably Robin 
Roberts, not because of his speed, 
but his masterful control. The 
toughest pitcher I have to face is 
Bob Lemon of Cleveland. He can 
really give me a rough afternoon. I 
struck out twice in one game a few 
years back—the only time it’s hap- 
pened—and it was against Lemon. 
He throws a wonderful slider and 
has a fine assortment of stuff. I’ve 
tried everything under the sun to 
hit him. You can find a certain way 
to bat against most pitchers, but not 
Lemon. I move away from the plate, 
then move up, but nothing seems to 
work. It’s rough. 

Another low strikeout batter in 
the American League is Ted Wil- 
liams. He’s the greatest hitter I’ve 
ever seen by far. Joe DiMaggio, in 
my estimation, was the greatest all- 
around player counting fielding, 
speed and all-around class, but 
Ted’s the boy who gets those hits. 

To the youngsters who want to 
be big-league ballplayers, I'd ad- 
vise them to forget about going 
for the fences. It may be more glam- 
orous hitting homers all the time, 
but it’s risky business. Just concen- 
trate on meeting the ball and hitting 
it on a line. Another thing, and an 
important one, is to pick out the 
right bat. Never mind those heavy 
bludgeons. You want something you 
can swing. Too many kids use heavy 
ones they can’t even carry. I use a 
light bat, one that will respond to 
the slighest urging—and the strike- 
outs don’t come so often. And, sur- 
prisingly enough, when you meet 
the ball good, it will go for a long 
ride anyway. 


STAN MUSIAL 


The ‘Man’ Can’t Miss the Hall of Fame 


N A POLL of the country’s sports- 

writers and broadcasters con- 
ducted by Sport Magazine last 
summer, Ted Williams was named 
the greatest baseball player of the 
post-war era. In a poll of the fans 
conducted about the same time by 
The Sporting News, Stan Musial 
was voted the player of the decade. 
This may not necessarily prove that 
the fans are smarter than the “ex- 
perts,” but one fan summed up his 
position with a pointed remark that 
a veteran baseball writer would 
find hard to equal. “Ted Williams is 
a great hitter,’ the fan wrote, “but 


Stan Musial is a great ballplayer.” 

It is true that Stan Musial’s en- 
trance into the Hall of Fame will be 
made easier by the universal rever- 
ence in which he is held. Most of the 
other great players of our time are 
controversial figures, either because 
of their uneven temperaments or 
uneven performances, and arouse a 
similar unevenness of admiration or 
criticism. Musial is as popular on 
the road as he is in St. Louis and 
only Pee Wee Reese is as genuinely 
liked among opposing players 
around the league. Ever since he 
broke into the Cardinal lineup as a 


rookie outfielder in 1941, Stan’s 
play has been consistently brilliant, 
with none of the serious flaws at 
bat, in the field or on the bases that 
have marred the early years of so 
many other big-name players. When 
he presents his qualifications for ad- 
mission to Cooperstown, there will 
be no facts for a devil’s advocate to 
use against him. He qualifies for 
baseball immortality in every re- 
spect, and the opinion of the fans is 
backed up by such a harsh and dis- 
criminating expert as Mr. Leo Du- 
rocher, the erstwhile peerless lead- 
er: 
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STAN MUSIAL 


continued 


“Being in the other league, I never 
saw too much of Williams. He’s a 
great hitter, they tell me, but no- 
body ever compared him to Musial, 
did they? This guy is a great hitter, 
and he can run and field and throw 
and slide. He can play anywhere in 
the outfield for you, or come in and 
play first base, and he used to pitch, 
and I guess he’d catch if you asked 
him to.” 

Now 36 years old, Musial had his 
poorest season at bat in 1956, but 
he still remains one of the National 
League’s most devastating hitters. 
He got off to a slow start, and then 
for a time it seemed that he might 
seriously battle Hank Aaron and the 
other leaders for the batting crown. 
The long summer took its toll, how- 
ever, and Stan’s average dropped to 
a final mark of .310. Terry Moore, a 
former teammate of Musial’s and 
now a Cardinal coach, points to the 
big reason for the final drop: “Stan 
hasn’t missed a game since the end 
of the 1951 season, If he’d take as 
many breathers as Williams does, 
he’d hit .340, too. Let’s face it, when 
you're tired, you're not going to hit.” 

“Stan the Man” is still a frighten- 
ing figure in a big game. Ask Fred 
Haney and his Milwaukee Braves. 
With all due respect to Don Larsen, 
nobody ever pitched a better game 
under pressure than Warren Spahn 
did on that fateful Friday night last 
September as the Braves went into 
the final weekend of the season 
leading the Dodgers by one game. 
Inning after inning, Spahn battled 
the Cardinals’ Herman Wehmeier at 
Busch Stadium, and he was in com- 
plete charge almost every moment. 
Going into the bottom of the 
twelfth, the pressure mounting with 
each pitch, the score was still tied 
at 1-1, and now the one man the 
Braves feared most was coming to 
bat. There was none of the confi- 
dence usually in the air when your 
team has its best lefthanded pitcher 
facing a lefthanded hitter. Percent- 
ages and platooning are meaning- 
less when Musial is up there. Stan 
clouted a long double off Spahn and 
raced home a moment later with the 
run that ruined the 1956 season for 
Milwaukee when Rip  Repulski 
bounced a hit off Eddie Mathews’ 
glove. 

As usual, Musial’s name was 
barely mentioned in post-game dis- 
cussions. The talk was of Spahn and 
Wehmeier and Mathews and Repul- 


ski. Musial? Oh, sure, but what did 
you expect? It is not true that Mu- 
sial is an underrated player and that 
his skills are not properly appreci- 
ated outside of St. Louis. There is 
no more feared hitter in baseball 
than the “Man,” but his perform- 
ances have been so consistently ef- 
fective that his greatness is some- 
times just taken for granted. If it 
were not for that peculiar stance at 
the plate, he would not get even as 
much attention as he does now. Peo- 
ple like to shake their heads at that 
unlikely crouch—Musial with his 
body poised like a snake at the mo- 
ment of the strike, his head peering 
out over the left shoulder—and 
throw his name into the discussion 
along with those of Mel Ott and Al 
Simmons when the talk turns to 
exaggerated batting stances. Ted 
Lyons’ description of Musial at bat 
is now part of baseball lore and is 


LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Most Valuable Player—1943, 1946, 1948 


Led National League in hitting six years 
Highest NL lifetime slugging pct—.578 
Lifetime batting average—.340 


known to the most casual fans: ‘“‘He 
stands up there like a kid peeking 
around the corner to see if the cops 
are coming.” 

Like most artists who talk about 
their work, Musial seems to say one 
thing and do another. On the sur- 
face, his stance is a contradiction of 
his advice to young hitters. “Just 
try to be natural and comfortable 
up there at the plate,” is his reply 
when asked about the secrets of 
batting form. But no one ever 
looked more unnatural and uncom- 
fortable than he does. ‘Stay loose 
up there,” he says. But no one ever 
looked so tightly wound up as Stan 
the Man when he sets himself for 
the pitch. 

His secret, of course, is that of any 
great athlete—his amazing reflexes. 
He has a remarkable batting eye 
and deceptive power in his wrists, 
true, but so do many .250 hitters, 
The refiexes that allow a hitter to 
make a last-second decision and 
still get hold of the ball usually 
make the difference between the 


legion of ‘‘out-men” and the great 
hitters. Musial has the ability to 
hold up his swing on a changeup and 
then still follow through with the 
tremendous power that piles up ex- 
tra base hits for him, He can be 
fooled by a pitch and still get the 
fat part of the bat on the ball and, 
as the players say, “jerk one out of 
there.” 

Maybe Preacher Roe, the old 
Dodger spitballer, got closest to the 
heart of the Musial problem. “I fig- 
ure it’s just up to him,” said the 
southpaw philosopher. “When he’s 
gonna hit you, he’s gonna, and 
there’s nothing you’re gonna do 
about it except refuse to throw him 
the ball.” 

Preacher had about as much suc- 
cess with Musial as anybody, so the 
“Man” can never be accused of dis- 
crimination, He has treated all 
pitchers alike. Six times he has led 
the National League in batting, five 
times in triples and eight times in 
doubles. While he has often said he 
would rather hit four singles than 
one*homer, and he is not known as 
a long-ball hitter in the sense that 
Ted Williams and Mickey Mantle 
are, some of his most memorable 
feats have been engineered by the 
home run. On May 2, 1954, he came 
to bat ten times in a doubleheader 
against the pennant-bound Giants 
and clouted five home runs and a 
single. (He also walked twice and 
went out twice.) It was the only 
time in history a major-league 
player has hit five homers in a 
doubleheader. “Whenever I try for 
a homer,” Stan said after the game, 
“I never seem to hit one. I was just 
up there swinging away like I al- 
ways do, but after I’d hit the fourth, 
the man on the public address sys- 
tem said I'd tied a record. So I went 
up there against Hoyt Wilhelm and 
picked on one of his knucklers. It 
went over the roof—the longest of 
all.” 

And what fan will forget Stan’s 
tremendous game-smashing blast off 
Frank Sullivan of the Red Sox in 
the twelfth inning of the 1955 All- 
Star Game at Milwaukee? They 
may not remember him as a home- 
run hitter, but he has hit 352 of 
them during his career (plus a rec- 
ord-breaking five in All-Star 
Games) and it seems that almost all 
of them have been big ones. 

Just as it is difficult to believe that 
any of our idols might have a flaw, 
it is hard for fans (and National 
League pitchers) to realize that 
Musial occasionally falls into a bat- 


ting stump. One day Stan was talk- 
ing about these intimations. of his 
mortality and his conversation was 
a good clinical analysis of any great 
hitter’s slumps. “I can feel a slump 
coming on. I’m getting too many 
lucky hits and not smashing the ball 
as hard as I should. Soon I know my 
luck will leave me and then I won't 
be able to buy a hit. The next step 
will be for me to hit the ball hard 
but the fielders will keep robbing 
me of base hits. Then pretty soon 
the hits will start to drop in again. 
Why? I'll be damned if I know.” 

Stan, too, is something of a phi- 
losopher, and that evenness of tem- 
perament has kept his performances 
at a consistently high level. He is 
not subject to the intense fits of 
gloom that descend over many hit- 
ters when they are playing in hard 
luck, spells that seem to rob them 
of their desire and sometimes even 
of their normal reactions on the 
field. “I figure it evens up,’ Stan 
will say. “In 1951, for instance, I 
had a good year but I couldn’t hit 
Dave Koslo of the Giants. The next 
year I did just fine against him. One 
year I was lousy against the Phil- 
lies, but the next year I hit better 
against them than any other batter 
in the league.” : 

As we (and a lot of other people) 
have already indicated, Musial is 
more than just a great hitter. He has 
that running speed which is a neces- 
sary attribute of the all-around 
player, and he knows how to use it. 


Like Jackie Robinson, Mickey Man- 
tle and Willie Mays, he has an ad- 
vantage at the plate because many 
of the balls he hits on the ground 
become “Jeg hits” through his abili- 
ty to get away from the plate in a 
hurry. He is always a threat to beat 
out a bunt and his speed generally 
places him among the league lead- 
ers in doubles and triples. Like 
Robinson, he can beat you just by 
getting on base. In a tight game 
against the Giants at the Polo 
Grounds several years ago, Stan 
was on third base in the eighth 
inning and a teammate was on first. 
Musial, edging down the line to get 
a fast break toward the plate should 
the ball be hit on the ground, sud- 
denly saw his chance to come home 
on his own. The Giant pitcher 
tossed leisurely over to first base to 
hold the runner tight, and as soon as 
the ball left his hand, Musial set out 
for the plate. By the time the sur- 
prised first-baseman caught the ball 
and threw to the catcher, Musial 
was home with an important run. 
Musial possesses another similari- 
ity to Jackie Robinson. Stan is a 
great player who never hesitates to 
play where the team most needs 
him. He has filled in at all outfield 
positions, and has often stepped in 
to do a good job at first base. When 
you get him talking about some of 
his biggest moments in baseball, he 
will generally mention a couple of 
his spectacular feats with a bat and 
maybe one or two anecdotes about 


his minor-league pitching (his 
pitching anecdotes are accompanied 
by a wink), and then he will recall 
the day at Ebbets Field when the 
Cardinals were tied up in an impor- 
tant game with the Dodgers. Stan 
went hitless that day, but he made 
two great catches to save the game. 
The second came in the eighth in- 
ning with the tying runs on base 
and two out. Stan, playing center 
field, raced far into left center, dived 
through the air, speared the ball 
and somehow held onto it as he 
crashed to the ground. He hurt his 
wrist and shoulder on the play, but 
what difference did that make? The 
Cardinals went on to win, 4-2. 
Musial’s mechanical brilliance 
sometimes overshadows two other 
qualities which contribute immeas- 
ureably to his greatness. One is his 
durability and the other is his Gas 
House spirit. The wiry, six-foot, 
175-pounder is seldom injured and 
his only major troubles have come 
from illness, like the attack of ap- 
pendicitis he suffered in 1947, and 
an occasional siege of the flu. He 
now has played in 774 straight 
games and is shooting for the all- 
time National League record of 822, 
a mark he should break next year. 
And that Gas House spirit? What 
red-blooded young American who 
broke in with the pre-war Cardinals 
could help but pick up some of that 
fierce competitiveness and a wild 
delight in playing the game? Sure- 
ly it rubbed off on Stan the Man. 


Musial is the least controversial star of our time. Opposing players and fans are his biggest boosters, though he murders their teams. 
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The secret of Musial's greatness lies in his incredible reflexes, even more than in his 
batting eye and powerful wrists. He can be fooled, yet change his swing and hit solidly. 


STAN MUSIAL 


continued 


Even today he says he gets more 
fun out of hitting a triple than a 
home run. He likes that final slide 
into third base. 

Stan is a favorite with sports- 
writers all around the league be- 
cause he can talk intelligently and 
lucidly about his profession. He 
speaks of his great talents not with 
undue modesty but with a quiet 
pride in his ability and achieve- 
ments. “I do a little guessing when 
I’m up there at the plate,” Stan ad- 
mits. “I always go up to hit with 
the idea that the pitcher is going to 
throw me his fast ball and so I’m 
ready for it. You’re less likely to be 
fooled that way. You can always 
hold up your swing if it’s a curve or 
a changeup, but you can never get 
that fast ball back once they’ve 
blown it past you. 

“Once in a while you can just 
about know in advance what a cer- 
tain pitcher is going to throw you 
in a particular situation. Somehow, 
though, when I’m guessing and it 
comes up just what I’m looking for, 


I don't get a good piece of it. I think 
the strangest thing about hitting is 
that a pitcher can make you look 
silly on a pitch and then the next 
time he throws you that very same 
pitch you hit it a mile.” 

No enemy pitcher will believe 
that Musial isn’t intent at all times 
on knocking his brains out, but even 
such an awesome figure as “The 
Man” must make an effort to con- 
centrate. “I remember one day I 
got base hits my first two times up 
and later Harry Brecheen said to 
me, ‘I noticed you let up after that.’ 
I guess it's natural to let up because 
sometimes you begin to take your 
hits for granted. You’ve got to keep 
reminding yourself to bear down.” 

Every baseball fan knows how 
Musial started out in the minor 
leagues as a pitcher, and how an in- 
jury to his shoulder made it unlike- 
ly that he would ever throw hard 
enough to pitch in the majors. To 
say that he was a natural hitter is 
an understatement; within a year 
of his switch to the outfield, he had 
jumped from a class D league to a 
regular job in the outfield of the 
pennant-contending Cardinals. He 


started the 1941 season in Spring- 
field in the Western Association, and 
his .379 average earned him a boost 
to Rochester later in the season, 
where he batted .326. That Septem- 
ber, Enos Slaughter and Terry 
Moore, who were leading the Card- 
inals in their vain pursuit of the 
Dodgers, were sidelined by injuries, 
and manager Billy Southworth 
needed a replacement in a hurry. 
The 20-year-old Musial was sum- 
moned to St. Louis and proceeded 
to hit .100 points better than he did 
at Rochester. During the final 12 
games of the pennant race, he got 
20 hits in 47 times at bat for an 
average of .426, and it wasn’t his 
fault that the Cardinals finished in 
second place, In his first big-league 
game, he clouted a single and a two- 
run double off the veteran Jim Tobin 
to defeat the Braves, 3-2. 

Musial was a rookie sensation, of 
course, but when he got to the Card- 
inals’ training camp in the spring of 
1942, he looked helpless at bat and 
it was said in the newspapers that 
he was not yet ready for full-time 
duty in the majors. Terry Moore, 
however, talked Southworth into 
letting Stan travel north with the 
club, and all of a sudden Musial was 
again the terror of the previous Sep- 
tember. He was a Cardinal for good. 
He batted .315 in 1942 and then 
smashed out 220 hits to lead the 
league in hitting in 1943 with a 
.357 average and won the Most Val- 
uable Player Award. After a .347 
average in 1944, he entered the 
service. 

He was one of the big-name 
players who returned after the war 
even better than when he had gone 
in. He had a tremendous season in 
’46, leading the league in just about 
everything, including batting (.365), 
and he again walked off with the 
Most Valuable Player award. The 
early part of the 1947 season was a 
nightmare for him, however, and 
his terrible slump seemed inexplica- 
ble. Then one night he woke up with 
severe pains in his stomach and the 
truth was revealed. Stan had ap- 
pendicitis. Further examination 
showed that he could safely post- 
pone an operation until after the 
season, and temporary treatment 
restored him to playing condition. 
Although he was hitting only .140 in 
mid-May, he put on a spectacular 
late-season surge to bring his final 
average up to .312. The crucial day 
came on September 25, when the 
Cards met the Pirates in a double- 
header and Stan was struggling to 


get his average over .300. During 
the doubleheader, he slapped out 
seven hits, and the rest was easy. 

1948 was his greatest season. He 
again won the MVP award and led 
the league in seven different depart- 
ments, including batting (.376), 
runs-batted-in (131), runs (135), 
hits (230), doubles (46), triples 
(18), and total bases (429). His 39 
homers fell one short of tying for 
the league lead, which was shared 
by Johnny Mize and Ralph Kiner. 
The good work meant a third MVP 
award for him. 

“Tt was a great season,” Stan said 
recently, “but it just about ruined 
me for the next year. I had hit those 
39 homers without once consciously 
going for the long ball. I figured that 
if I tried to hit home runs, maybe 
I’d hit twice as many. Well, I went 
for the fences the next year and by 


mid-season I found I was only bat- 
ting about .250 and I wasn’t even 
hitting any homers. That stupid ef- 
fort kept me from winning the bat- 
ting title in 1949.” 

He didn’t do too badly. (Does he 
ever?) He finished the year with a 
.838 average and 36 homers, and 
then went on to lead the league in 
hitting the next three years. In the 
past four seasons, he hasn’t won the 
batting title, but he has always 
made threatening gestures. His big- 
gest goal at the moment, aside from 
his desire to set a new NL consecu- 
tive game streak, is to reach the 
3,000-hit total. As he now has 2,781, 
his goal is well within reach. 

When the time comes for the writ- 
ers to vote him into Cooperstown, 
Stan won’t have to stump for votes. 
Birdie Tebbetts has always com- 
plained that a player can’t win any 


real recognition unless he plays in 
New York. This is not true in Mu- 
sial’s case. He seems to save his 
greatest performances for Ebbets 
Field and the Polo Grounds, and you 
might say that he has won Brooklyn 
fans over to his side by beating them 
on the head. He is the only visiting 
player who is consistently cheered 
in the chilly environs of Ebbets 
Field, and that he will be known to 
posterity as “Stan the Man” is some- 
thing he owes to the fans of Brook- 
lyn. During two successive days 
there in 1948, he came to bat 11 
times and banged nine hits, four 
singles, three doubles, a triple and 
a home run. As he strode to the plate 
late in the second game, the cringing 
Dodger fans set up a chant: “Here 
comes Stan the Man!” 

It will make the perfect inscrip- 
tion for his plaque at Cooperstown. 


Even aside from baseball, Stan has a promising future. He owns a busy restaurant in St. Louis and is even the director of a bank. 


YOGI BERRA 


The Yankees’ Catcher Delivers In The Clutch 


T HAD all come down to one ball 

game. The Yankees and the 
Dodgers were all even at three 
games apiece, and the 1956 World 
Series hung in the balance. There 
were almost 34,000 people jammed 
into the antique Brooklyn ball park 
as big Don Newcombe, the Dodgers’ 
27-game winner, began to pitch to 
the Yankees in the top half of the 
first inning. He got in trouble right 
away when Hank Bauer led off with 
a single and promptly stole second. 
But Newk struck out Billy Martin, 
hitched up his pants, shrugged his 
immense shoulders, and struck out 
Mickey Mantle, the man of many 
home runs. You could see the con- 
fidence in his manner as he reared 


back and flung his famous fast ball 
at the next batter, Yogi Berra. One 
strike. Two strikes. The stands 
buzzed. It looked as though Newk 
really had it. The big body stretched, 
the massive arm came down, and 
Newk gave it everything he had. 
Yogi swung with deceptive. ease, 
not wildly, not from the heels at all, 
but with the sureness of the pro- 
fessional and the power of the nat- 
urally strong man. He hit the ball 
clear out of the stadium, over the 
right-field fence. It dropped out on 
Bedford Avenue, bouncing in the 
street and tolling the death knell of 
Brooklyn’s hope of achieving back- 
to-back world championships at the 
expense of the hated Yankees. The 


Dodgers, to borrow a line from 
Charley Dressen, was dead—and 
nobody knew it better than they did. 
They had been done in by Yogi 
Berra. 

It wasn’t the first time, either, 
and, for that matter, it wasn’t the 
last time. Yogi was to apply the coup 
de grace in this same ball game, 
following almost exactly the same 
script. Newcombe was still pitching 
when the Yanks came to bat in the 
third; the score was still Berra 2, 
Brooklyn 0. Bauer went out trying 
for a bunt single but Billy Martin 
slashed a single to left-center, just 
out of Pee Wee Reese’s reach, Again 
Newk pulled himself together and 
struck out Mantle. Again he faced 
Berra, and again he got two strikes 
on the squat, gnomish catcher. Yogi 
swung hard on the next pitch and 
it looked as though Newk had him. 
But he had got a piece of the ball; he 
had just barely ticked it, and Roy 
Campanella hadn’t been able to 
hold it. The ball popped out of 
Campy’s glove and rolled away to 
the left of the plate. That gave Yogi 
another chance, and, for the Dodg- 
ers, it was a fatal mistake. Newk 
pitched again, Yogi swung, and the 
ball rocketed high and far over the 
fence in right-center. Billy Martin 
romped home ecstatically, turned at 


Calling for the outside pitch is routine 
strategy against most pull hitters. But 
Yogi is skilled at reaching out after it. 


the plate and waited to grasp the 
hand of the grinning Yogi. Now it 
was Berra 4, Brooklyn 0. 

Everything that happened after 
that was in the nature of an anti- 
climax. Elston Howard’s solo home 
run and Bill Skowron’s grand- 
slammer were treats for Yankee 
fans and agonizing wounds for 
Dodger fans, but the issue had al- 
ready been decided. Once more it 
had been made erystal clear that for 
coming through with a big hit in the 
clutch, there was nobody quite like 
Yogi Berra. 

Don Larsen’s astounding Perfect 
Game was the epic individual 
achievement of the Series; without 
question, he was the Hero. But Yogi, 
hitting the ball at a .360 pace, just 
as unquestionably was the outstand- 
ing day-in-day-out player of the 
Series. He had the highest batting 
average of any regular player, he 
set a new World Series record by 
batting in ten runs in the seven- 
game struggle, and his knowledge- 
able handling of the Yankee pitch- 
ers (and of the Dodger batters) had 
a lot to do with the five consecutive 
complete games thrown at Brooklyn 
by Yankee pitchers beginning with 
the third game. 

Nobody makes fun of Yogi Berra 
any more. In fact, it has been a long 
time since anybody has. A man of 
lesser character, lacking Yogi's 
grim determination to make good, 
might have been crushed by an ex- 
perience such as Yogi’s disastrous 
World Series in 1947 when the 
Dodgers stole everything but his 
catcher’s mitt and his work behind 
the plate was so bad that kindly old 
Connie Mack was moved to say, 
“Never in a World Series have I 
seen such awful ketchin’.”” But Yogi 
was born to be a ballplayer, and he 
had no intention of giving up the 


In his hurt, little-boy fashion, Yogi plugs hard to get his pitchers the corner calls. 


only goal in life that mattered to 
him. He refused to be turned away 
by the jeers of thoughtless fans who 
saw something comical in his home- 
ly face, his ungainly body or his 
bashful speech. He refused to be 
seared off by the savagely sarcastic 
comments of bench jockeys on the 
other ball clubs. He simply worked 
all the harder to make good. How 
well he succeeded is attested by the 
three Most Valuable Player plaques 
that hang in his beautiful home in 
New Jersey, across the river from 
Yankee Stadium. In 1951, ’54 and 
55, Yogi was the choice of the Base- 
ball Writers Association of America 
as the No. 1 player in the American 
League. He is one of the league’s 
highest salaried players; the news- 
papermen covering the Yankees 


estimated that his take from the 
New York club last year was a cool 
$55,000. When you add to that fat 
sum the World Series money, the 
income from business _ sidelines 
(Yogi is a vice-president of the 
Yoo-Hoo Soft Drink Company), and 
the loot from various endorsements 
and appearances on radio and tele- 
vision, you realize that Yogi’s total 
take is in an exclusive neighborhood 
inhabited only by the game’s great- 
est stars. 

And that is where Yogi belongs. 
Among other things, he has now hit 
more home runs than any catcher 
in all the long history of major- 
league baseball. When he slugged 
his 29th homer of the 1956 season 
on September 14 at Briggs Stadium 
in Detroit, he chalked up the 237th 
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YOGI BERRA 


continued 


home run of his career; the old 
record was held by Gabby Hartnett, 
the great catcher of the Chicago 
Cubs, with 236. Yogi finished the 
year with 30 homers for a lifetime 
total of 238. Inasmuch as he appears 
to be in glowing health, and is only 
31 years old, the durable Yankee 
probably will go on to establish a 
mark in excess of 300, a figure that 
will give the boys something to 
shoot at for a long time to come. 

Yogi's importance in the Yankee 
scheme of things is emphasized also 
by his record of having appeared 
in eight World Series. Only Babe 
Ruth and Joe DiMaggio, the great- 
est Yankees of them all, are ahead 
of Berra in this department, Ruth 
and DiMag each having played in 
ten Series renewals. Phil Rizzuto 
made it nine times and Bill Dickey 
is tied with Yogi at eight. Yogi has 
played in 47 World Series games 
and has a great chance to pass Riz- 
zuto’s record of 52. (DiMag played 
in 51; the National League record is 
held by Frank Frisch, with 50 Series 
games to his credit.) To be more 
practical about it, Yogi has earned a 
shade more than $50,000 in Series 
checks, and is outranged only by 
DiMag, with $56,940.30, and Rizzuto, 
whose full cut this year brought his 
lifetime share of the Series pot to 
almost $60,000. 

It’s a basic part of Yogi's talent, 
however, that he is much less con- 
cerned with records than he is with 
playing today’s ball game. Asked to 
select the best natural ballplayer in 
the American League, Casey Sten- 
gel not long ago unhesitatingly 
picked Berra, ‘Williams is the 
most skilled fella,” Casey said, “but 
Berra’s the best natural ballplayer.” 
What Stengel had in mind was 
Yogi's instinct for doing the right 
thing at the right time, his quick 
reflexes, his combativeness, his abil- 
ity to rise to the occasion. It is his 
natural affinity for the game that 
enabled Yogi to overcome the handi- 
cap of his awkward body. He un- 
derstands the game and he loves to 
play it, It stands to reason that he 
is going to play it well. 

The skeptics who thought Yogi 
never would learn how to play his 
position in big-league style were 
hard to convince. For a long time 
they refused to accept the evidence 
of their own eyes; if they saw Berra 
make a fine play, they put it down 


to luck. It was in the 1953 World 
Series, against the Dodgers, that 
Yogi converted the last of the un- 
believers. The Yankees got off to a 
fast 4-0 lead in the first game that 
year, at Yankee Stadium, but the 
Dodgers refused to give up and bat- 
tled their way back into the ball 
game. They came up with one run 
in their half of the fifth, dropped a 
run to the Yanks in the last of the 
fifth, then scored three in the sixth 
to pull within 5-4. In the top of 
the seventh, the Brooks got ram- 
bunctious again. Roy Campanella 
dropped a Texas League single to 
left and Gil Hodges laced a hot 
grounder at Rizzuto that the Yan- 
kee shortstop couldn’t handle; it 
went for a single. A single by Carl 
Furillo drove in Campanella and 
tied the score at 5-5. Now there 
were Brooklyn runners on first and 
second with nobody out. Manager 
Charlie Dressen elected to bunt the 
runners over, He had Billy Cox, an 
adroit bunter, coming up, and he 


LOOK AT THE RECORD 
Most Valuable Player, 1951, 1954, 1955 


Major-league record, most homers by 
catcher, 238 
Started in eight straight All-Star games 


Over 100 RBls four years in a row 


flashed the sign unhesitatingly. Cox 
laid one down and Hodges lit out for 
third, Furillo for second. But Yogi 
had anticipated the play. He darted 
out in front of the plate, snatched 
up the ball and fired it to third. 
Hodges was out. Clem Labine, 
Brooklyn’s relief pitcher, was up 
next, and Dressen played it the same 
way. The bunt was laid down, and 
it was a good one. But Yogi, play- 
ing like a man who knew exactly 
what was going to happen, once 
again scrambled after the ball, 
grabbed it without a sign of ner- 
vousness, and threw out Furillo at 
third. The back of the Brooklyn 
rally had been broken and the 
packed stadium echoed with ap- 
plause for the awkward kid from 
St. Louis who, half a dozen years 
before, had been all but hooted out 
of the same arena, 

It was no accident that it should 


have been Yogi who entertained the 
Stadium fans a few years ago with 
a rare unassisted double play by a 
catcher, Yogi pulled it off so quickly 
that, for a few seconds, even the 
home-plate umpire wasn’t aware of 
what had happened. The batter 
dropped a bunt at Yogi’s feet in an 
effort to squeeze home the base- 
runner from third. Yogi pounced 
on the ball, swung to his right and 
put a fast tag on the batter, then 
spun around and met the runner 
sliding in from third. It was the 
snappiest, handsomest double play 
you ever will see around the plate, 
and when the fans woke up to it, 
they rocked the house with ap- 
plause. Back, in the dugout, Yogi’s 
teammates pounded him on the back 
in congratulation. “Hell,” Yogi said 
in his embarrassed way, “it wasn’t 
nothin’ much. I just tagged every- 
body I could see.” 

Yogi, as any Yankee pitcher will 
tell you, is a walking encyclopedia 
of the strong and weak points of 
enemy hitters. He is just as well in- 
formed on his own pitchers. And 
although he is a diffident, nervous, 
retiring person off the field, he never 
shrinks from using his knowledge 
and enforcing his opinions on it. 
He is a confident, demanding catcher 
who knows what he wants and 
doesn’t take no for an answer. He 
has the full confidence of his man- 
ager, who knows that he is not only 
death on bunts and a strong thrower 
but is a smart quarterback who calls 
the right pitches at the right time 
and generally knows better than 
anybody else whether or not his 
battery-mate has it. Tommy Byrne, 
who was with the Yankees when 
Yogi was a rookie, and then spent a 
few years away from the club be- 
fore being called back late in the 
1954 season, has a good perspective 
on Berra. “I never had too much 
faith in him before,’’ Tommy said, 
“but when I came back to the Stad- 
ium I soon realized that Yogi had 
become just about the best in the 
business back of the plate. He never 
calls for a wrong pitch, I may have 
some doubts about some of them 
every now and then, but they al- 
ways work out right. I never ques- 
tion him any more.” 

Not many people do. One of the 
few who still argues with Yogi is 
his distinguished boss, George Weiss, 
the general manager of the Yan- 
kees, But they never argue about 
the way Yogi plays baseball, only 
about how much money he ought to 


be paid for playing it the way he 
does. Weiss, normally as talkative 
about money matters as the Sphinx, 
has several times been goaded into 
admitting to reporters that none of 
the Yankee super-stars of the past 
ever rocketed up the financial scale 
as fast as Yogi has. Disregarding 
the fact that he was signed original- 
ly before the war to a standard $90- 
a-month rookie’s contract to play 
with Norfolk in the Piedmont Lea- 
gue, Berra started out in 1947 with 
the big team on a $6,000 contract. 
Three years later he had tripled his 
income. In the early spring of 1951, 
when the Yankees were training at 
Phoenix, Ariz., he staged his second 
straight holdout. The club had led 
off with a bid of $22,000 and gradu- 
ally had worked up to $25,000. Yogi 
wanted $40,000 and said so to every- 
body who cared to listen to him. He 
marshaled his arguments with the 
forcefulness of a West Point cadet 
spouting a lesson in tacties. He had, 
he pointed out, caught 151 games for 
the club in 1950, had hit .322, 
knocked 28 home runs and batted in 
124 runs. He had been the All-Star 
catcher and had helped the Yankees 
win the World Series. He had had a 
good year, and now he wanted to be 
paid off. 

Weiss treated the holdout as un- 
important. Yogi, he insisted, would 
see the light. That wasn’t exactly 
peanuts the Yankees were offering 
him, But the first week of spring 
training went by and no Yogi. Weiss 
began to get hot under the collar. 
“We're offering him $25,000,” he 
said grimly to questioning reporters. 
“When he comes down out of the 


clouds and forgets this $40,000 he’s 
asking for, we’ll be happy to bargain 
with him.” 

Maybe somebody higher up had 
a little talk with Weiss—it’s no sec- 
ret that Casey Stengel, who swings 
a little influence of his own with co- 
owners Dan Topping and Del Webb, 
almost unfailingly. has been in Ber- 
ra’s corner in all of Yogi’s salary 
fights—but it is a fact that Weiss 
was happy to bargain with Yogi ex- 
actly 24 hours later. For his stub- 
bornness, the one-time funny man 
was rewarded with a $30,000 con- 
tract. 

By 1954, Yogi was up to $48,000. 
In 1955, the Yankees didn’t even put 
up a fight. It was no trick at all for 
Yogi to win a $55,000 contract. He 
had come a long way in a surpris- 
ingly short time. 

It would be hard to find anyone 
who resents Berra’s meteoric suc- 
cess. He is an easy man to like. Even 
the umpires, who have been known 
to feel a sharp urge to boot him in 
the pants when he beefs too loud 
and too often about their calls, re- 
spond to his appealing little-boy 
personality. They tell a story about 
one day when Yogi was giving big 
Cal Hubbard a hard time behind the 
plate, and Cal was doing his best to 
ignore the baiting. “You missed it,” 
Yogi kept insisting, time after time, 
and finally Hubbard blew his top. 
“Yogi,” he said, looming over Berra 
in all the majesty of his 270 foot- 
ball-hardened pounds, ‘‘there’s no 
sense at all in both of us umpiring 
this game. I have to stay here but 
you don’t. One more crack out of you 
and you’re through for the day.” 


Yogi hung his head. He was plainly 
hurt. “Gee, Cal,’ he said apolo- 
getically, “what do you want to 
get so sore about? I didn’t mean 
nothin’. Can’t you tell when I’m 
really ferocious?” 

What are you going to do with a 
guy like that? 

It’s the same unfailing amiability 
that made it possible for Yogi to sur- 
vive the hurts and the insults of his 
early years in the league. And it’s 
the same shy good humor and total 
lack of self-importance that make 
Berra so popular not only among 
ballplayers and baseball people but 
everywhere he goes in the big city 
that has taken him whole-heartedly 
to its bosom. You can go to a Christ- 
mas party at Toots Shor’s, where 
Yogi is a regular customer, and you 
will notice that it’s Yogi everybody 
wants to meet and talk to. You can 
go to a big fight and the chances are 
you will see Yogi at the ringside, He 
goes to see the fight, not to be seen. 
He is an unobtrusive man, taking his 
seat quickly and sitting hunched 
over, concentrating on the action in 
front of him, not on the sensation he 
may be creating in the seats around 
him. He is one of the city’s most en- 
thusiastic sports buffs, making not 
only the fights but also the regularly 
scheduled Knicks’ basketball games, 
the Rangers’ hockey games and even 
once-in-a-while propositions like 
the professional tennis matches. If 
there is no sports event on the calen- 
dar, he is likely to take his good- 
looking wife, Carmen, the apple of 
his eye, to dinner and a show. Yogi 
is a man who likes to have some- 
thing to do and some place to go. 


The writers say he runs like an old lady with her skirt tied around her knees, but Yogi is one of the league's fastest base-runners. 
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A veteran of ten full seasons on the club, Yogi is one of the Yankees’ old-timers, looked 
up to by young players like Bill Skowron, left, and old hands like Hank Bauer, right, 


YOGI BERRA 


continued 


That, however, is just during the 
winter. During the baseball season, 
Yogi is all business. “Maybe,” Casey 
Stengel says, “che isn’t built like a 
ballplayer, which I guess is why 
they keep making jokes about him, 
but he has learned how to catch all 
right. Show me another catcher in 
this league who gets out in front of 
the plate on bunts as good as he does, 
which is because he’s not only fast 
but he’s alert, too. And he has the 
right disposition. I only had to pick 
him up once as long as I’ve been 
with this ball club. That was three 
or four years ago, down at St. Pet- 
ersburg. I didn’t think he was work- 
in’ like he ought to. All he wanted 


to do, as far as I could see, was hit, 
which I suppose you can’t blame him 
for. But I spoke to him about it. I 
asked him when was he planning on 
gettin’ into shape. He didn’t take 
the hint, though. Every time I 
looked around, there he was with a 
bat in his hand. So I figured I’d have 
to do something about it, which I did. 
I said, Mister Berra, that’s what I 
eall him because he has a lot of 
weight in the front office, you know, 
I said, Mister Berra, since you seem 
to like batting practice so much, you 
can catch it for the next two days. 
That was a terrible thing to do toa 
man like Yogi, making him catch 
batting practice for two days with- 
out giving him a chance to hit. But 
I will say this for him, he did it. with- 
out complaining, and I’ve never had 


to get on him again since, not ever. 

The one thing Stengel never has 
had much luck telling Yogi is to 
stop swinging at bad pitches. But, 
by now, Casey is ready to admit that 
he would just as soon leave Berra’s 
batting style alone. Ever since he 
first came up, Yogi has been famous 
as a bad-ball swinger. He would 
have nothing to do with a base on 
balls, the writers used to say, unless 
it was absolutely forced on him. 
First Bucky Harris and then Stengel 
tried to talk him out of his attitude. 
Make them come in with your pitch, 
they argued, and you'll lead the 
league in hitting. If they don’t give 
it to you, take the walk. Look at Ted 
Williams. It’s good enough for him, 
isn’t it? 

But Yogi isn’t, like Williams, a 
pure scientist. There is still a lot of 
the little boy in him. He is much too 
eager to play ball, to swing for his 
hits, to do something in the game, to 
accept calmly a do-nothing role. 
“Who cares about walks?’ he was 
quoted as saying once. ‘‘There ain’t 
much use in having your timing all 
sharpened up if all you’re going to 
do is stand up there with your bat 
on your shoulder. If a guy wants to 
lead the league in hittin’ or in 
homers, he’s got to swing, ain’t that 
right? And that’s what I’m doin’.” 

His habit of taking his cut at any 
ball he deems close enough to reach 
has made him even tougher to pitch 
to than most of the other top hitters 
of the day. The fans recognize this 
just as clearly as the enemy pitchers 
do. They know that Yogi can’t be 
rendered ineffective by pitching him 
outside; he likes to pull the ball as 
much as the next hitter does, but he 
isn’t handcuffed if he has to reach 
across the plate. In the language of 
the ballplayer, he hits the ball where 
it is pitched. The inside pitch he 
whacks down the right-field line, 
gunning with his full power for the 
seats. The pitch over the plate he 
hits back through the box with stun- 
ning force or, if he gets a good look 
at the pitch and is ready for it, he 
pulls to right-center. The outside 
pitch he steps into and lines down 
the left-field line. He is strong 
enough to make off with an oc- 
easional opposite-field home run, 
too; he doesn’t always have to settle 
for singles or doubles. 

When Stengel first asked him to 
bat in the clean-up spot in the order, 
Yogi was somewhat less than over- 
joyed. Some of the writers, and 
some of his teammates, hinted that 


it was because he was afraid that 
the manager would be less inclined 
to give him an occasional day off. 
Others suggested that he simply was 
worried about the responsibility, 
that he doubted his own ability to 
handle the assignment. But it seems 
clear now that any dislike he may 
have entertained for the job has long 
since vanished. Yogi knows his own 
strength and he knows his own 
worth. He understands that his 
heavy pay check is based substan- 
tially on the club’s estimate of his 
usefulness as a clutch hitter, and he 
is aware that the more chances he 
gets to prove that usefulness, the 
better off he is. 

The chances are he would be a 
better hitter if he didn’t have to 
work so hard underneath the bat. 
If, like Mickey Mantle or Duke Sni- 
der or Willie Mays, he could enjoy 
the comparative calm of life in the 
outfield for a full season, he prob- 
ably would get by without suffering 
the periodic spells of weariness that 
overtake him a couple of times a 
summer. And undoubtedly he would 
be a better and a stronger hitter for 
it. Casey Stengel knows this as well 
as everybody else but he also knows 
that the Yankees are a far better 
ball club with Yogi catching than 
they ever could be with him on the 
bench. The manager likes to get his 
pennants safely won before he lets 
Yogi coast a little. He would like to 
sharpen his batting eye by resting 
him more often in the heat of the 
struggle, but he doesn’t think he can 
afford to. 


It makes just as much sense, any- 
way, to regard Yogi’s work as in 
every way living up to his full po- 
tential. His lifetime batting average 
is .294 and his career total of runs- 
batted-in stands at 1,003. He has 
driven in over 100 runs each of the 
last four seasons—108 in 1953, 125 
in °54, 108 in 55 and 105 in *56— 
and he has clouted 20 or more home 
runs each of the last eight seasons. 
In addition, he has gradually worked 
his way up to a place where he is 
almost universally conceded to be 
the best receiver in the league— 
even in Cleveland, where they look 
at the work of Jim Hegan every day, 
and in Boston, where Sammy White 
provides a superior brand of catch- 
ing. It was Yogi all the way. 

When they laugh at Yogi these 
days, it’s because he has said some- 
thing funny, not because he has 
played the part of a clown on the ball 
field. The Berra-isms, including both 
the true ones that he actually perpe- 
trates and the phony ones that the 
boys in the press box invent and 
hang on him without so much as a 
by-your-leave, will go on forever. 
Good copy is good copy and you 
can’t expect the newspaper boys to 
pass it up. Some of Yogi’s best re- 
marks are already baseball classics. 
Like the time one of the writers 
asked him if his feelings were hurt 
by the jibes the opposition bench 
jockeys hurled at him about his ap- 
pearance. “It don’t matter what they 
say,” Yogi said thoughtfully. “All 
you got to do in this racket is hit 
the ball, and I never saw anybody 


hit one with his face yet.” 

Everybody knows about the time 
Yogi responded to a “night” given 
in his honor in his hometown, St. 
Louis, by telling the crowd, “I want 
to thank everybody who helped 
make this night necessary.” But just 
as funny, probably, is his crack 
when sports announcer Harry Caray 
asked him how come he hadn’t mar- 
ried an Italian girl from The Hill, 
his old neighborhood in St. Louis, 
instead of Carmen Short, who isn’t 
an Italian at all. Yogi’s comeback 
was swift. “They had their chance,” 
he said. 

A very real human being, is Casey 
Stengel’s Mister Berra—and one of 
the most dangerous batsmen ever to 
step up with two on, two out and 
the ball game hanging in the bal- 
ance. Ask Don Newcombe. Ask the 
Yankee Stadium fans who have 
watched him in action for the last 
ten years. Ask George Weiss, who 
evaluates what he is worth in salary. 

Don’t ask Yogi, because he won’t 
say anything. Yogi would rather an- 
swer any and all questions about 
his ability by calling the pitches, 
throwing the ball and swinging from 
the hip with his favorite bat. The 
answers he gives are pretty good 
ones. 


A solid success, the mature Yogi has come 
far up the ladder. He and his pretty wife 
Carmen have two thriving sons, a home in 
suburban New Jersey, a promising future. 


Frank Robinson—Pretty Good 


HERE was a time when a Dodger 

invasion of Cincinnati’s Crosley 
Field brought thousands of fans 
flocking from hundreds of miles 
away to see Jackie Robinson and, 
incidentally, to cheer for the Dod- 
gers. This year there was a change. 
The fans were coming to Crosley 
Field, all right, but they were com- 
ing to see a different Robinson and, 
happily, to cheer for the Reds. 

The object of this new enthusiasm 
on the banks of the Ohio was a 20- 
year-old rookie outfielder named 
Frank Robinson, who made the 
jump from class A ball to the majors 
in one season. Not only did he join 
Ted Kluszewski, Gus Bell and Wally 
Post in giving the Redlegs an awe- 
some murderers’ row, but he led 
baseball’s most powerful team in 
home runs with 38, tying Wally 
Berger’s 16-year-old record for 
homers by a rookie, and helped the 
Reds tie the all-time team four- 
bagger mark for a season with 221. 
He was far and away the finest 
rookie player of the 1956 season. 

It was a curious year for Robin- 
son, beginning in doubt and anxiety 
and finishing brilliantly. He wasn’t 
even on the Cincinnati roster when 
the team opened spring training at 
its Tampa, Fla., base. A mysterious 
arm injury had handicapped him in 
1955 and there was fear in the 
minds of Redleg officials that Frank 


Robinson's powerful wrists and arms and 
his coordination make him a choice slug- 
ging prospect. He is already near the top. 


For A Rookie 


wouldn’t be able to hold down a 
regular spot because of his inability 
to throw. Manager Birdie Tebbetts, 
knowing that in Robinson he had 
one of the finest prospects in the 
game, put all his eggs in one basket 
and gave Frank every chance to win 
a job for himself. 

“Tf Robinson ean make the throw 
from left field to second base, he'll 
be with us in Cincinnati,’ Birdie 
said in early March. His gamble 
paid off. Robinson’s arm ailment 
disappeared as mysteriously as it 
had arrived, and he helped make a 
legitimate pennant contender of a 
club which had finished in fifth 
place the year before. In addition 
to compiling his impressive home- 
run total in his rookie season, Frank 
batted .290, drove in 83 runs and 
led the league in runs scored with 
122. While still erratic in the field, 
he is improving rapidly and has 
solved the Reds’ left-field problems. 
‘He’s ambitious,” says Tebbetts. ‘He 
wants to learn. Every day he 
watches the hitters and every day 
he learns something new. He’s going 
to be the greatest of them all some 
day.” 

Robinson, a slim but muscular 
boy who was 21 years old last Aug- 
ust 31, grew up in Oakland, Calif., 
and attended McClymonds High 
School where he played on the bas- 
ketball team with a future All- 
America player named Bill Russell. 
Robinson was the team’s high 
scorer. Shortly afterward he was 
signed by the Redlegs and reported 
to Ogden where he batted .348 and 


drove in 83 runs in 72 games. The 
following season, 1954, he was pro- 
moted to Columbia in the Sally 
League and batted .336, hitting 25 
homers and driving in 110 runs in 
132 games. After the season, Frank 
played winter ball in Puerto Rico; 
one day, making a great throw to 
save a game, he suddenly felt a 
sharp pain in his right shoulder. His 
arm was dead. When he reported to 
the Reds in spring training, he still 
couldn’t throw. 

“T was ready to startle everybody 
by using a kid nobody had ever 
heard of as my regular leftfielder,” 
Tebbetts said recently. “I knew 
how good he really was, but it was 
pitiful to see him try to throw.” The 
Reds had no choice but to return 


him to Columbia. His arm was no ~ 


better there and, in an effort to keep 
his big bat in the regular lineup, 
manager Ernie White installed him 
at first base. Then, late in the sea- 
son, the arm trouble disappeared. 
He could throw as well as ever and 
it hasn’t bothered him since. 

Frank, though he batted only .263 
at Columbia, hit ten of his 12 home 
runs in the final month of the sea- 
son and was once again invited to 
work out with the Reds in spring 
training. When he convinced Teb- 
betts he could throw, he automati- 
cally clinched the left-field job. He 
was added to the Cincinnati roster 
on April 10. 

Robinson has a great deal of quiet 
confidence. “I wasn’t nervous at all 
when I went up to bat for the first 
time in the opening game. Vinegar 


Bend Mizell was the pitcher, but 
Ray Jablonski had just hit a homer 
off him and that took-a lot of the 
pressure off me. I hit a double.” 

He added a single later in the 
game and afterwards one of the 
writers asked him what he thought 
of National League pitching. Robin- 
son shrugged. “It doesn’t seem much 
different from what I saw in the 
Sally League,” he said. 

Apparently he didn’t see much 
later to change his first impression. 
By the end of June he was hitting 
so well he was chosen as the start- 
ing leftfielder for the National 
League in the All-Star Game at 
Washington. And he was not only 
piling up an impressive personal 
record, he was also winning big 
games for the Reds. At the end of 
the year it was determined that he 
had tied Mickey Mantle for the 
major-league lead in delivering 
game-winning blows. In eight dif- 
ferent games he drove home the 
winning run, once with a sacrifice 
fly, three times with singles and 
four times with homers. 

A righthanded hitter, Frank has 
tremendous power to all fields. ‘“‘He’s 
also one of the few players I’ve 
seen,” says Tebbetts, “who can start 
a full swing and then hold up on it 
a few inches short of the plate. Wil- 
liams and Musial can do it, and 
DiMaggio could. It takes great 
strength in the arms and wrists, and 
perfect coordination.” 

As Birdie says, Frank Robinson 
could be the greatest. After all, he’s 
only 21. 
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DUKE SNIDER 


The Game’s Picture Hitter 


EFORE a game between the 

Dodgers and the Cardinals at 
Ebbets Field last summer, Duke 
Snider was interviewed on a tele- 
vision show by a 14-year-old sand- 
lot player. What, the boy wanted 
to know, could he do to improve his 
batting swing? The man with base- 
ball’s most classic batting form had 
the answer. “I’ve been watching 


you take your cuts and I noticed 
you’re taking your eye off the ball. 
You know, I do that sometimes my- 


self, and it’s a bad habit. Now, you 
watch Musial out there today. You’ll 
see how he keeps his eye on the ball 
all the way.” 

The boy watched Musial as he 
was told, and Stan hit two singles 
that day. A fellow named Duke 
Snider, however, slammed a double 
and a tremendous home run, so the 
boy couldn’t have done himself 
much harm by keeping an eye on 
the Duke’s model swing, either. 

That has been the story of Snider’s 
career. During his early years in 
the National League, baseball men 
and sportswriters agreed that here 
was a hitter with the natural talent 
to become “the second Musial.” 
Later, when Duke finally did reach 
the peak of his splendid ability, 
Willie Mays and Mickey Mantle had 
come along, and Willie, with his 
colorful all-around play, and Mick- 
ey, with his tape-measure homers, 
again kept Snider in the shadow. In 
spite of his many baseball accom- 
plishments, the Duke has never held 
the top spot all by himself, and so 
perhaps he can’t be blamed for 
pointing to Musial or some other 
player as the pattern after which a 
boy should model himself. And yet, 
at regular intervals, the Duke rises 
up and adds to his own matchless 
record as a clutch performer. 


Long hours in the batting cage have 
helped Snider refine his swing and learn 
to take the pitches that aren't strikes. 


Do you quarrel with the word 
matchless? Well, a look at the rec- 
ord may convince you that no other 
slugger in the game today so con- 
sistently delivers the “big” hits in 
the climactic games of each season. 
Since 1956 is still fresh news, look 
at Duke’s performance in the pen- 
nant-clincher. On the last day of 
the season, the Dodgers held a one- 
game lead over Milwaukee and 
needed a victory over the Pirates to 
wrap up the flag. It was the Duke 
who wrapped it up. He came to bat 
in the first inning with two men on 
and clouted a home run to give the 
Dodgers a 3-0 lead. The Pirates 
could never catch up. He added a 
second homer later in the game, the 
Dodgers won, 8-6, and even though 
Milwaukee also won its game, the 
pennant race was over. 

In the World Series against the 
Yankees, Snider added to his repu- 
tation as the greatest slugger the 
National League has ever sent into 
a Series. His was the big blow in 
the Dodgers’ amazing second-game 
comeback. Trailing 6-0 in the bot- 
tom of the second inning, Brooklyn 
scored three runs and had two run- 
ners on base as Snider came to bat. 
Casey Stengel brought in his vet- 
eran lefthander, Tommy Byrne, to 
pitch because, as everybody knows, 
Snider isn’t supposed to hit left- 
handed pitchers. Snider walloped a 
tremendous home run over the 
scoreboard, the game was tied up, 
and the Dodgers went on to beat 


their stunned opponents, 13-8. There 
was no doubt that Snider’s hit was 
the important one. Even at the end 
of the Series, when the other Dodg- 
ers had stopped hitting and Johnny 
Kucks wound it up with his brilliant 
three-hitter in the seventh game, 
the Duke was still in there giving it 
a riffle. He got two of the three 
Brooklyn hits off Kucks. He has 
now hit ten home runs and batted 
in 24 runs in World Series play, a 
record that no other player in his 
league has ever approached. 

That magnificent close-of-the- 
season outburst has become a Snider 
trademark. Whether winning the 
pennant for the Dodgers or hitting 
big in a losing cause, he has pro- 
duced just about all a star can. Go. 
back to 1949 when Duke first estab- 


lished himself as a regular in the 
Dodger lineup. As in last year’s 
race, the Dodgers, with the Cards 
close behind, needed a victory on 
the last day of the season to clinch 
the pennant. They went into Phila- 
delphia and battled the Phillies into 
the tenth inning behind the strong 
relief pitching of Jack Banta. With 
the score tied at 6-6 and Pee Wee 
Reese on second base, Snider drilled 
a single up the middle to score Reese 
with the run that meant the pen- 
nant for Brooklyn. The Dodgers 
added another run in that inning 
and won the game, 8-6. The hit 
came off Ken Heintzelman, a left- 
hander. 

It was the same in the final game 
of the 1950 season. Brooklyn trailed 
the Phillies by one game, and Don 


Newcombe and Robin Roberts bat- 
tled into the. last of the ninth inning 
at Ebbets Field with the score tied, 


1-1. Cal Abrams was on second 
base and Snider was at bat. A base 
hit would undoubtedly win the 
game, sending the two teams into a 
playoff and giving Newcombe one 
of those “big’’ victories some peo- 
ple say he doesn’t get. Snider lashed 
Roberts’ pitch on a line into center 
field for what should have been the 
game-winning hit. Abrams, how- 
ever, held up for a fatal second and 
then headed for the plate. He was 
cut down by Richie Ashburn’s per- 
fect throw and, when Dick Sisler 
hit his celebrated homer in the tenth 
inning, the Phillies won the pen- 
nant and Snider had lost his chance 
to be the hero. 
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DUKE SNIDER 


continued 


In 1951, the Dodgers faltered in 
the stretch and the Giants overcame 
their 13-game lead to send the two 
clubs into a playoff. In the three 
playoff games, Snider belted five 
hits in 11 times at bat for a .455 
average and would have been the 
batting hero if Bobby Thomson 
hadn’t pulled out the final game 
with The Homer. 

Snider wasn’t robbed of his 
chance to be a hero in 1952. Play- 
ing the Phillies at Ebbets Field in 
the last week of the season, the 
Dodgers needed one more victory 
to eliminate the second-place Giants. 
Early in the game, Granny Hamner 
hit a grand-slam homer to put the 
Phils ahead, 4-3. Then, in the bottom 
of the fifth, Snider came up against 
Karl Drews with runners on first 
and second, and blasted a long dou- 
ble to right-center field that scored 
what were the tying and winning 
runs. Johnny Rutherford (remem- 
ber him?) held onto the lead, the 
Dodgers won, 5-4, and the 1952 
pennant was theirs. 

Snider kept right on blasting 
against the Yankees in the World 
Series. His home run off Allie Rey- 
nolds with a man on in the first game 
was the margin of victory as Brook- 
lyn won, 4-2. In the fifth game, one 
of the most exciting in Series his- 
tory, he put on a brilliant show. He 
homered with one on in the fifth 
inning, but a home run by Johnny 
Mize gave the Yanks a 5-4 lead go- 
ing into the seventh. Here the Duke 
tied up the game with a single. Carl 
Erskine held the Yankees off after 
that and the score was still tied in 
the eleventh inning when Snider 
came to bat with Billy Cox on sec- 
ond base. He clouted a long double 
off the right-center field bleacher 
wall to send Cox home with the 
winning run. Later in the Series, 
the Duke blasted two home runs in 
one game but, with nobody else hit- 
ting, the Dodgers went down to de- 
feat. 

The pennant races in 1953-54-55 
weren’t close enough to provide 
“climactic” games, but Snider had 
his greatest seasons in those years. 
He hit .336, .341 and .309 for the 
three seasons, clouted a total of 124 
home runs and batted in 392 runs. 
He played brilliantly in another 
losing cause during the 1953 World 
Series, batting .320, with a homer 
and three doubles included among 


his eight hits. Then, when the 
Dodgers ran away with the 1955 
pennant and were confronted with 
the chance to win their first World 
Series, the Duke was the obvious 
choice to end up as the Series hero. 

He was never better. As the 
Dodgers moved to the front in the 
first five games, he hit four home 
runs, and after the fifth game the 
other Dodgers began kidding him 
about having sewed up the trim 
little cream-colored Corvette sports 
car that SPORT magazine gives each 
fall to the hero of the World Series. 
Snider joked back but there was in 
his voice the seriousness of a man 
who knows he has finally made it. 


LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Most total homers, World Series play, 
by NL player—10 

40 or more homers four years in a row 

Over 100 RBIs four years in a row 

Lifetime batting average—.306 


Then, while chasing a fly ball in the 
sixth game, his knee buckled under 
him and he had to be taken out. He 
played the seventh game virtually 
on one leg and watched Johnny 
Podres take over. Podres won his 
second game of the Series as he shut 
out the Yankees and gave the 
Dodgers their first world champion- 
ship. The Corvette went to Podres. 

After the seventh game, when the 
shouting and backslapping had sub- 
sided, Snider sat on a stool in the 
clubhouse glad that the Dodgers had 
won, but obviously disappointed 
that once again the big prize had 
passed him by. As the mass of re- 
porters and cameramen crowded 
about Podres, Duke looked up at a 
friend, smiled and said wryly, “I 
guess I came out second best again.” 

That second-best label has al- 
Ways pursued him. When he was 
battling the “new Musial’ tag, he 
was striking out too much, When he 
finally came into his own, there was 
Mays in the headlines and Willie’s 
sensational catches helped to give 
him an edge when the relative tal- 
ents of the two were debated. Here 
Snider was handicapped by the size 
of Ebbets Field. The walls which 
stand almost at his back keep him 


from roaming far and wide to make 
the catches for which Mays is fa- 
mous. Many fans forget or overlook 
the fact that the catches Snider 
makes when he plays in the Polo 
Grounds or Yankee Stadium rank 
with those any outfielder has made, 
yet he makes them with the easy 
grace of a Joe DiMaggio. 

This year, when Snider led the 
National League in home runs for 
the first time, Mantle was hitting 
his tape-measure drives and threat- 
ening the Babe Ruth record in the 
American League. The Duke can 
hit them a long way too. Last June 
11, he teed off on a Tom Poholsky 
fast ball and hit one of the hardest 
and longest homers ever seen at 
Busch Stadium in St. Louis. The 
ball struck the Longine clock located 
halfway up a light tower atop the 
right-center field pavilion, 60 feet 
above the field and over 370 feet 
from home plate. As the ball 
erashed into the clock, a shower of 
neon tubing fell onto the field, and 
the first four letters of the manu- 
facturer’s name, L-O-N-G, were 
abruptly blotted out. Those occult 
individuals who make note of such 
portents were quick to point out 
that the star of Dale Long was soon 
thereafter dimmed and he dropped 
out as a competitor for Snider in 
the National League home-run race. 
Be that as it may, technicians 
worked overtime repairing the clock 
for the game the following night. 
But they might as well have waited 
until after Duke left town, He hit 
the clock for the second time in 
two nights. Nobody had ever 
reached it even once before. 

Snider’s woes haven't always 
been the result of standing in an- 
other’s shadow. There is the familiar 
complaint that fans and writers 
have hurled at him for years: “He 
doesn’t hit the lefthanders.” This, 
like most generalizations, isn’t quite 
true. We have already pointed out 
that some of his biggest hits have 
come against southpaw pitching. 
The home run he hit off Byrne was, 
incidentally, his only four-bagger of 
the 1956 Series. He hit the first of 
his four 1955 Series homers off 
Whitey Ford. During the 1954 sea- 
son, he batted .308 against lefthand- 
ers, while in 1955 he batted .321 
against them. Last year, his average 
did fall off to .233 against south- 
paws, and he hit only one homer, a 
thirteenth-inning blast to beat Dick 
Littlefield and the Giants. There is 
no doubt that the Duke would pre- 


fer to hit against righthanders now, 
simply because he sees so little 


southpaw pitching. Even good 
lefties like Warren Spahn are 
stowed in mothballs when the 


Dodgers come to town. Familiarity 
breeds contempt, they say, and the 
Duke would like the chance to prove 
it by becoming more familiar with 
lefty pitching. Even an old war- 
horse like Enos Slaughter agrees 
with him. 

“When I was with the Cardinals,” 
Enos says, “we had so many left- 
handed hitters in our lineup that we 
almost never saw a righthanded 
pitcher. I got so used to lefthanded 
pitching I began to have trouble 
with the righthanders.” 

Lefties have given the Duke 
plenty of trouble, but his biggest 
enemy has been himself. He is in- 
clined to fits of moodiness and tem- 
per, and while he hasn’t yet spit at 
a fan, he has tossed punches and 
verbal brickbats at a few. In 1955 
he ran into a slump at the plate and 
soon found himself the target of the 
wolves at Ebbets Field. The rasp- 
berries easily penetrated his thin 
skin and the Duke’s petulance over- 


came him. “The lousiest fans in 
baseball,” he fired back via the 
daily papers. “They don’t deserve a 
pennant.” Soon he was hitting the 
ball again and the Flatbush faithful, 
as quick to forget as they are to 
criticize, were cheering him to the 
rafters. The Duke didn’t forget. Dur- 
ing the ’55 World Series, he men- 
tioned some of his grievances 
against the fans, the writers and 
baseball in general to a magazine 
writer and the writer had the an- 
swer for him. ‘After the Series is 
over, go home for a while, think it 
over, and after you’ve had a chance 
to cool off, I’ll get in touch with you. 
If you still feel the same way about 
it, ’ll write it for you and get youa 
thousand bucks.” 

That winter, Duke still felt the 
same way about it. He and the 
writer collaborated on a story which 
was scheduled to appear in a na- 
tional magazine early last spring. 
Only when Duke saw the story on 
paper did he realize what a storm 
his comments would create. He tried 
to get out of it by sending the story 
to Dodger president Walter O’Mal- 
ley. O’Malley did his best to get the 


Snider has learned to relax before a game. 


magazine to kill it, but it was too 
late. Duke had told his story into a 
tape recorder and there it was for 
all posterity to hear. O’Malley did 
get the magazine to agree to delete 
a few uncomplimentary references 
to “drunken baseball writers” and 
to change the title from Baseball Is 
A Brutal Business to I Play Baseball 
For Money, Not Fun. 


Duke capped his long struggle to overcome his anxiety and wild swinging at the plate by leading league with 43 homers last season. 
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When the story finally appeared, 
the storm Duke had expected de- 
scended about his head, but it can 
be said in his favor that he never 
wavered. Most ballplayers, when 
they have said something which 
they later regret, take the easy way 
out and deny everything. “I was 
misquoted!” is a ery as familiar to 
baseball as ‘‘We wuz robbed!” is to 
boxing. Snider admitted the words 
were his and only asked that his 
critics not take the quotes out of 
context. Among the most vociferous 
of the critics was the writer who 
just the year before had induced 
Preacher Roe to do a byline article 
confessing that he had evaded the 
rules of baseball by throwing a 
spitter. 

A Dodger executive blamed Sni- 
der’s low average (.292) last year 
on the magazine article. “Duke 
knew he shouldn’t have written it,” 
the front office man said, ‘‘and, be- 
ing a very sensitive guy, he was 
upset by all the criticism that came 
his way. I know it was on his mind 
most of the season, because once, 
when he had been going badly and 
then finally snapped out of it to win 
a game in Jersey City with a home 
run, I saw him in the clubhouse and 
he grinned at me and said, ‘From 
now on I’m going to let my bat do 
my talking for me.’” 

There may be some truth in the 
front office man’s theory. Snider is 
among the most sensitive of big- 
league players. Leaving Crosley 
Field in Cincinnati after the Dodg- 
ers had blown a game in the ninth 


inning last summer, Snider was 
heckled by a Redleg fan: “What’s 
the matter Duke? Ain’t ya got no 
guts?” Duke turned around and 
belted the fellow smack in the 
source of his undoing—his big 
mouth. After spitting out two front 
teeth, the fan had Snider hauled to 
a nearby police station, where he 
and the Duke exchanged assault 
charges. When the case came to 
court the next day, the judge, who 
fortunately had wisdom befitting 
his position, laughed the whole 
thing off and told the two combat- 
ants to shake hands and make up. 
Snider and his victim shook hands, 
but as Duke turned to leave, the 
fan couldn’t resist a parting shot. “I 
still hope the Reds beat your brains 
out!” he shouted. Never one to let 
anybody have the last word, Snider 
turned and said petulantly, “If they 
do, they’ll be beating a good team.” 
The cops quickly prodded the two 
on their respective ways before the 
silly debate could erupt into anoth- 
er blood-letting. 

Snider’s impetuousness has 
dogged him throughout most of his 
career. So has his classic swing. He 
was signed off a Compton, Calif., 
semi-pro team in 1943 and reported 
to the Dodgers’ wartime training 
camp at Bear Mountain, N. Y., the 
following spring. Leo Durocher, 
Branch Rickey and everybody else 
in camp was impressed with his 
graceful swing and the tremendous 
power with which he hit a ball 
when he connected. But he didn’t 
connect very often. Once, when Wid 
Matthews, then a Dodger official, 
was sending the players through a 
series of conditioning sprints on one 


of the fields, he criticized Snider for 
jogging. Snider told off Matthews in 
very emphatic tones and thereby 
gained admittance to Rickey’s dog- 
house. 

“Tm sorry I sassed Matthews,” 
Snider said long afterwards, “but I 
didn’t have to run. I’ve always been 
in shape. All I wanted to do was hit. 
That’s what I needed—batting 
practice, not running, and that’s 
what I told Matthews.” 

From that time on, Snider was 
labeled a temperamental player, a 
spoiled kid who pouted and com- 
plained when things didn’t go his 
way. Charlie Dressen, replying to a 
couple of barbs flung at him in Sni- 
der’s magazine article last year, re- 
called that players in the enemy 
dugouts had often shouted, ‘Hey, 
Duke, who stole your candy?” 

That year Snider was sent to 
Newport News, where he had a run- 
in with his manager, Jake Pitler. 
One day Jake gave him the “take” 
sign on a 3-1 pitch, and it came over 
for a strike. Snider went after the 
next pitch, one that wasn’t nearly 
as fat, and popped it up. He let the 
crowd know what he thought of 
Jake by throwing his bat in the air 
and kicking the water bucket. Pit- 
ler fined him $25. 

After that season, Snider went 
into the Navy and played first base 
on a team in Guam. The only major- 
league player he saw out there was 
Johnny Vander Meer and, in his 
first shot at a big-league lefty, Duke 
banged him for two hits. He came 
out of the Navy in 1946 and made 
the Ft. Worth club where, despite 
his .250 batting average, he im- 
pressed so many people (including 


Like his rivals for the rank of baseball's top centerfielder, Mays and Mantle, Snider has great running speed and has learned to use if. 


Rickey) with his perfect swing and 
long-ball hitting that he split the 
following season between Brooklyn 
and St. Paul. 

Duke was still a long way from 
stardom. He had the classic swing, 
all right, but he brought it into mo- 
tion every time the ball was within 
two feet of the plate. Then, when he 
had struck out a couple of times, he 
would begin to sulk, and his de- 
fensive play suffered, too, Rickey 
and his assistants worked on him 
in spring training, making him 
stand at the plate for long periods 
of time, his bat on his shoulder, just 
calling each pitch “ball” or “strike” 
as it came up. Slowly Duke began 
to fix in his mind the boundaries of 
the strike zone. It was when he 
could discriminate between a ball 
that would slide by outside that 
zone and one that would come 
within it, and therefore within 
reach of his powerful and graceful 
swing, that he blossomed into one 
of baseball’s finest hitters. 

He batted .292 in 1949, hit 23 
homers and drove in 92 runs. He 
also came through with that base 
hit in Philadelphia to clinch the 
pennant for Brooklyn and he was 
called one of the great young stars 
of the game. Then he went into the 
World Series against the Yankees 
and he was like a man in a dream— 
a bad dream. He managed only 
three hits in 21 times at bat and tied 
a record for a five-game Series by 
striking out eight times. “I guess I 
just wasn’t ready for a World Se- 
ries,’ he said afterwards. (Snider 
has made the Yankees pay for the 
humiliation he suffered in °49. In 
four World Series against them 
since, he has clouted ten home runs, 
driven in 24 runs and batted .324.) 

Despite some temperamental out- 
bursts directed at his manager, Burt 
Shotton, the Duke was living up to 
his rave notices in 1950. Early in 
the season, he hit three long home 
runs in one game and narrowly 
missed a fourth when his drive hit 
high on the right-field screen. He 
batted .321 that year, hit 31 homers 
and drove in 107 runs. Perhaps even 
more remarkable for a young, free- 
swinging hitter was his final total 
of 199 base hits, tops in the league. 

In 1951, a new manager, Charlie 
Dressen, arrived in Brooklyn and 
the Dodgers, pulling away to a 13- 
game lead, collapsed like match- 
stick houses and were overtaken in 
the stretch by the great surge of the 
Giants. Snider was one of the worst 


Duke and his wife, Beverly, live simply, not fully aware they are national celebrities. 
A big night for them is a bridge session with Duke's Dodger teammates and their wives. 


offenders, batting only .158 in Sep- 
tember as rival pitchers exploited 
the batting weaknesses he hadn’t 
completely overcome. He snapped 
out of it in the playoffs, but Bobby 
Thomson’s blast nullified his efforts. 

Duke finally arrived as a full- 
fledged star in 1952, but not until he 
had undergone the most trying days 
of his career. He started well and 
kept his average around .300 past 
mid-season. Then the old trouble 
came back, He was going for bad 
pitches and either striking out or 
popping up. His failures at the plate 
cast a pall of depression over him, 
and Dressen indicated that his play 
in center field had been affected. He 
wasn’t charging ground balls, and 
when he misjudged a fly ball against 
the Phils that let in a couple of runs 
and contributed to a Dodger defeat, 
Dressen had seen enough. Snider 
was benched. 

Not only the fans, but the writers, 
too, hopped on him and made a bad 
situation immeasurably worse. He 
was accused of loafing; the news- 
papers said he would be traded. 

But the crisis passed. He was put 
back into the lineup and the change 
was miraculous. He was baseball’s 
hottest hitter during the closing 
weeks of the season, batted .355 
during September, and brought his 
season’s average up to .303. He kept 
right on hitting in the Series and 
almost separated the Yankees from 
their traditional grip on the world 
championship flag. He has seldom 
stopped hitting since then. 

Yet, despite his talent and his 


achievements, there is some doubt 
that Snider has completely fulfilled 
his potential. There is doubt that he 
realizes just how good he could be. 
It may be that the Duke is con- 
vinced he will always come out sec- 
ond best. A year ago, after he had 
helped beat the Yankees in the 1955 
World Series, he was visited in his 
California home by a New York 
writer. The writer wanted to take 
Duke and his wife to a night club 
in nearby Hollywood, and the Sni- 
ders were pleased at the prospect. 

“We only live a few miles from 
Hollywood,” Duke said, “but we’ve 
never been to one of the big night 
clubs there.’ Then his face fell. 
“But what’s the use of going? Those 
places are so jammed we’d never 
get in.” 

“Do you mind if I call a night 
club and use your name?” the writ- 
er asked. 

“Go ahead,” Duke said, “but it 
won’t do any good.” 

The writer called and made the 
reservations for Duke and his party. 
When they arrived at the club, they 
were not only met at the door by 
the headwaiter, but were escorted 
to the table by a fleet of excited 
waiters, all of whom wanted Duke's 
autograph. Snider was astounded. 
“JT never expected anything like 
this,’ he said wonderingly. “I didn’t 
think they cared about anybody but 
the Coast League players out here.” 

There are times when the Duke 
underestimates himself. That’s 
something National League (and 
Yankee) pitchers don’t do any more. 
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AL KALINE 


Nobody Calls Him A Morning Glory Now 


RYING hard not to appear nerv- 

ous on his first day in a big- 
league uniform, the kid ballplayer 
stood beside his manager, Bucky 
Harris. of the Detroit Tigers, while 
the photographers formed a small 
circle around them. “That’s Jim 
Brady,” somebody said. “The Tigers 
just gave him $35,000 to sign.” A 
few feet away, pasty-faced Al Ka- 
line watched the goings-on. “Can 
you imagine the club paying all that 
money to an untried kid?” he asked 
in his dead-pan way. 

Undoubtedly, the remark was not 
meant to be taken any way except 
half-seriously, Al may have been 
kidding altogether. (Some people 


close to the Tigers even insist he 
never said it at all.) It made a good 
story, however. A bonus baby him- 
self, Kaline’s two-year apprentice- 
ship under the bonus rules was only 
a few days short of expiration. And 
even though he was at that moment 
leading the American League with a 
.378 batting average, there were still 
many who believed he was just an 
upstart kid who had been hitting 
over his head. Kaline had hopped 
on the Tigers’ gravy train two years 
earlier as an 18-year-old high school 
phenom, signing a contract for $15,- 
000 in June, 1953. Other Tiger bonus 
kids had hitched their wagons to the 
same train—kids like Frank House, 


Bob Miller, Reno Bertoia and Har- 
vey Kuenn—and, with the exception 
of Kuenn, they had made no great 
impact in the league. Even after 
Kaline stayed hot through the rest 
of 1955 and went on to win the 
American League batting crown, 
becoming the youngest player ever 
to do it, more than a scattered few 
regarded him as a flash in the pan. 
It took a drum-fire batting splurge 
by Kaline in the second half of last 
season, in which he hit .352 over the 
last two months and almost over- 
hauled Mickey Mantle for the RBI 
leadership after being nearly 50 runs 
behind, to rub out the lingering 
doubts that this 21-year-old reed of 


a fellow was a full-grown major- 
leaguer. 

Willowy and sallow of complexion, 
Kaline doesn’t look like a hitter— 
until he steps into the batter’s box. 
Then he’s strictly business. His 
graceful and rhythmic swing is one 
of the most stylish—and potent—in 
baseball. If he is what the experts 
like to call a natural hitter, he’s not 
so convinced about it himself that 
he doesn’t keep trying to get better. 
Any time the opposition is the Red 
Sox or the Yankees, you will find Al 
at the edge of the dugout, one foot 
up on the top step and his unusually 
small head hunched forward, study- 
ing the form of such hitters as Ted 
Williams, Yogi Berra and Mickey 
Mantle. Like his teammate, Harvey 
Kuenn, he is essentially a line-drive 
hitter who rarely bloops one in off 
the handle. But he hits with consid- 
erably more power than the Tiger 
shortstop; and his hits are better 
distributed. Among his 194 hits last 
season, Al had 32 doubles, ten triples 


and 27 home runs. His 128 RBIs 
were two behind Mantle’s. The bulk 
of these were amassed after July 1, 
when Al finally began to untrack 
from a terrible slump which did 
nothing to enhance his surface cold- 
fish disposition. 

Every good ballplayer has some 
stick-out quality to go with his ex- 
ceptional talents; it is a sort of 
identification tag. With Ted Wil- 
liams, it is coordination; with Stan 
Musial, perfection; with Jackie Rob- 
inson, determination. With Kaline 
it is pride. “He was very proud of 
winning that batting championship,” 
a Detroit writer said recently. “But 
it didn’t necessarily mean he had 
matured as a major-leaguer.”’ 

When Al got off to his bad start 
last spring, he couldn’t reconcile his 
bitter disappointment with himself, 
which often is the case with the very 
young. After he would make out, he 
would return to the bench muttering 
under his breath, “What a lousy 
year for me.” Then he would give 


the water cooler a kick in the tra- 
ditional sign of ballplayer tempera- 
ment. Even the patient and paternal 
Bucky Harris could do nothing to 
pacify him. There were times when 
he failed to run out grounders. He 
swung at bad pitches. He sulked. If 
he had a particularly bad day, he’d 
moan long and soulfully by his lock- 
er. One day in Chicago, he hit a 
sharp liner to Minnie Minoso in left 
field. Believing the ball would be 
caught, Al stopped running halfway 
between home and first. When he 
looked up, however, he saw the ball 
sailing over Minoso’s head. Then he 
put on the steam and barely made it 
safely into second. 

To the writers who watched him 
every day from the press box, it ap- 
peared that he was pressing hard to 
win the batting title again, to prove 
perhaps that the first one was no 
fluke. “Once he started to come out 
of it, though, he hustled more than 
anybody on the ball club,” one writ- 
er said. ‘During the second half of 
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the season there wasn't a better 
ballplayer in the league than Kaline, 
including Mantle.” Bucky Harris, 
who has seen this sort of thing hap- 
pen to countless other hitting won- 
ders during his baseball lifetime, 
merely smiled and said what he had 
been saying all along. ‘‘He’s the best 
young player ever to come into 
baseball,” Bucky proclaimed. “He 
can do so many things so well.” 

As usual, Bucky was putting his 
finger right on the button. In this 
case he was pointing to Kaline’s 
versatility. Although there isn’t a 
manager in the American League 
who doesn’t shudder a bit when 
Kaline comes to bat against his 
team, there is equal admiration for 
Al’s speed on the bases (he’s a frac- 
tion behind Mantle’s 3.1 seconds 
going from home plate to first base), 
and his spectacular fielding ability. 
He possesses an arm that compares 
with any in the game. When an out- 
fielder throws as well as Kaline 
does, it is no longer a proper gauge 
to compare his throwing with Man- 
tle’s, or Hank Bauer’s, or Carl Fu- 
rillo’s. It becomes a matter of per- 
sonal choice. A lot of experts are 
inclined to go with Kaline’s arm as 
the best and they have enough 
evidence to justify their convictions. 
(“He makes singles out of doubles 
and doubles out of triples,” one ad- 
mirer says.) There was the day in 
1954 when Kaline thwarted the 
reckless base-running of three Chi- 
cago White Sox players in a single 
game. He nailed Fred Marsh at the 
plate trying to score from second on 
a single to right field; Minnie Minoso 
was caught attempting to stretch a 
single into a double when Al fielded 
the ball quickly and fired into sec- 
ond; then Chico Carrasquel was cut 
down by Al going from first to third 
on another single. “That was a fair 
day,” the taciturn (to say the least) 
Kaline said afterwards. “Real fair. 
I liked it.” 

In another game at Cleveland that 
year, he dived for a ball hit by Dale 
Mitchell, missed it and rolled over 
on the grass. Mitchell, who was an 
all-around athlete at the University 
of Oklahoma, although he never was 
noted for exceptional speed, saw 
Kaline sprawled in a heap and de- 
cided to go for second base, He never 
made it. Kaline threw him out with 
a perfect peg—from a sitting posi- 
tion. 


Kaline’s fantastic fielding feats 
caused some mild embarrassment to 
an announcer last summer at Yankee 
Stadium. The Yanks were trailing 
Detroit, 4-3, in the bottom of the 
ninth in the second game of a dou- 
ble-header. Frank Lary was on the 
mound as Mickey Mantle stepped 
up with runners on first and third. 
Mantle hit a tremendous drive to 
deep right-center which looked like 
it might carry all the way into the 
Yankee bullpen. In the growing 
twilight haze, the 23,169 fans in the 
ball park watched Kaline streak for 
the ball, then suddenly leap high in 
the air, his outstretched glove 
reaching above the scoreboard. 
Yankee broadcaster Jim Woods, 
screaming with excitement, roared 
to his listening audience that Mantle 
had just won the ball game with a 
three-run homer. His was such a 
convincing description of the “hom- 
er” that the Tigers’ clubhouse boy, 
listening to the game under the 
stands, immediately clicked off his 
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Youngest player ever to win AL bat- 


ting title, in 1955, age 20 
Led AL in total bases, 1955 
Lifetime batting average—.31| 


radio and prepared to meet a rag- 
ing, ragged, cursing bunch of ball- 
players, To his amazement, the Ti- 
gers came rushing through the door 
cheering, laughing, literally burst- 
ing with joy. It took the kid several 
minutes to recover when he learned 
that Kaline had caught the ball. 

“When you're scouting kids,” 
manager Jack Tighe says, “there 
are four things you look for—the 
ability to run, throw, hit and field. 
It’s the standard gauge to say that 
if a boy can do three of those things 
well, you can overlook some de- 
ficiency in the other department and 
take a chance on him. But here’s a 
boy who can do all four—and do 
them all well.”’ 

If that sounds like something 
right out of the book, that’s because 
it’s just where it came from. Judg- 
ing a prospect on his ability to run, 
throw, hit and field is the baseball 
scout’s golden rule. And even though 


it may not appear in any book, in 
each scout’s mind there is a big red 
circle marked around “hit.” With 
Kaline, when everything else about 
him has been thoroughly digested, 
they always return to talking about 
his hitting. 

Some of the flattering praise Al 
received during the 1955 season, the 
year he won the batting crown, 
seems like understatement now that 
everyone accepts him as a full- 
fledged hitter. But they do indicate 
how meteoric his rise has been. In 
June, 1955, Tiger coach Billy Hitch- 
cock told writers: “This boy will be 
one of the great hitters, perhaps not 
this season, but certainly in another 
year or two. He has remarkable 
wrist action, a quick bat and he 
doesn’t go for bad balls. The best 
thing about him, though,” Billy said, 
“is that he’s getting smarter all the 
time.” At about the same time, 
Casey Stengel was holding a running 
discourse on Kid Kaline. “This 
young feller absorbed five years 
experience in two,” Old Case said. 
“And you know in this close race 
they must be holding clubhouse 
meetings to stop him. They ain’t 
stopping him, so you have to say he 
must be good.” 

When Al began building up mo- 
mentum during his run for the bat- 
ting crown in 1955, Ted Williams 
said: ‘This kid is a great hitter right 
now. I think he’ll win the batting 
title, unless Harvey Kuenn beats 
him out. He’s quick with his bat— 
real quick. He can whip it around in 
a wink. That’s why he’s such a good 
hitter—and he’s going to get better.” 

Through it all, though, Kid Ka- 
line remained unspoiled by the 
praise. In August, ’55, when one 
writer was candid—or naive— 
enough to ask him who he thought 
would win the batting title, Kaline 
told him, “Harvey, of course,’ al- 
though Al was leading his team- 
mate by 20 points at the time. “I 
picked him at the start of the sea- 
son and I don’t see any reason to 
change my mind. He can’t miss. 
Kuenn is a better hitter than I am.” 

Al was not always the object of 
rave notices. In the beginning no- 
body thought he would ever make 
a ballplayer. He almost didn’t make 
his high school baseball team. Born 
in Baltimore, Md., on December 19, 
1934, the youngest of three Kaline 
children, Al attracted none of the 
wild attention expected of future 
big-league stars, At 15, he turned 
out as a pitching candidate for the 


baseball team at Baltimore’s South- 
ern High. Fixing Al’s frail body 
with a stern look, the coach sent 
him away. A couple of days later, 
Al bounced back, announcing this 
time he was trying out for the in- 
field. Again he was turned down. It 
was only after an outfielder on the 
team broke a leg that a spot was 
opened on the squad for Al. Once 
they saw him in the hitting cage and 
making those bullet-quick throws 
from the outfield and speeding 
around the bases like a streak, they 
realized he was no ordinary pros- 
pect. And he proved it by being 
named to the All-Maryland team 
for the next three years. 

The Tigers first got wind of Al 
through a high school teammate of 
his, Charley Johnson. Charley tipped 
off Tiger scout Ed Katalinas when 
Al first started playing for Southern 
High. “There’s a kid there who’s 
going to be a great one,” Charley 
said. “He’ll be worth watching.” 
For the next three years Katalinas 
kept a close eye on Al and sent in 
his reports to the home office. 

In June, 1953, Walter O. (Spike) 
Briggs, Jr., then the president of the 
Tigers, authorized Katalinas to sign 
Al to a bonus contract. Though the 
figure is generally reported to be 
about $35,000, Al actually was given 
$15,000 to sign. Although he felt he 
wasn’t really prepared to join a 
major-league team, Al had definite 
reasons for accepting the Tigers’ 
figure. “I really wanted to avoid the 
bonus rule,” he said, “because I 
didn’t relish the idea of sitting on 
the bench for two years. I wanted 


In his brief time as a big-leaguer, Al 
has made some spectacular catches. 


to play. But I felt I owed it to my 
mother and father to get as much 
money as I could for signing. They 
knew my ambition was to be a big- 
league ballplayer and they wouldn’t 
even let me get a job while I was in 
high school to help out at home.” 

When Al joined the Tigers, he 
saw limited duty, mostly as a pinch- 
runner, But he does remember his 
first day in the lineup. It was the 
same day he joined the ball club. 
He filled in the last two innings in 
a game against the Philadelphia 
Athletics. He got to the plate once. 
“J never was so scared in my life,” 
Al says. “I could hardly see. All I 
wanted to do was escape from the 
batter’s box as fast as I could. I 
swung at the first pitch and lined 
out to the center-fielder.’”’ Al got to 
bat 27 more times that season and 
ended with a .250 batting average. 
It was also during his first time 
around the league that Al got some 
valued advice from Ted Williams. 
Manager Freddie Hutchinson of the 
Tigers set up the meeting. Williams 
advised Al to swing an oversized bat 
and squeeze a baseball in his hand 
an hour each day over the winter 
to build up his muscles. 

The idea must have helped. At 
Lakeland, Fla., the following spring, 
Al showed up ten pounds heavier 
at 175, and a half-inch taller at six 
feet, one inch. Despite his sturdier 
frame, Al was scheduled for an- 
other year on the bench until Steve 
Souchock, the regular right-fielder, 
reported with a wrist injury he had 
suffered playing winter ball. Al was 
given a chance to fill in while the 


Kid Kaline, who did it at 20, was the 
youngest player to win a batting title. 


ing hitter. 


wrist healed. He was still playing 
right field long after Souchock had 
mended. It was a year in which he 
gave signs of becoming an outstand- 
He batted .276 in 138 
games, and hit 18 doubles. 

In 1955, Al came so fast it was 
as if he had been around always. 
Besides winning the batting cham- 
pionship with a .340 average, he led 
the league in hits with 200, and hit 
three home runs in one ball game, 
two of them in the same inning. 

A series of ailments last spring 
was mainly responsible for Kaline’s 
poor start in 56. He had some teeth 
extracted just before spring train- 
ing began, he had a virus attack, 
and he hurt a shoulder diving for 
a ball in one of the early games. 
But the doubts that had crept into 
some baseball minds were not 
shared by Bucky Harris. As soon 
as he saw Al coming out of the 
early slump toward the end of June, 
he immediately moved him from 
his customary third slot in the bat- 
ting order to cleanup man. For the 
last three months of the season, the 
Tigers went with Charley Maxwell 
batting third, Al fourth and third- 
baseman Ray Boone fifth. The 
Tigers were one of the hottest teams 
in the league down the stretch and 
almost edged ahead of the Boston 
Red Sox into fourth place. With Al 
hitting fourth, the Tigers were scor- 
ing runs. “Every time I come up, 
I find Kaline’s gone and cleaned off 
the bases,” complained Boone, a big 
RBI man himself. 

It’s a complaint the Tigers would 
like to go right on hearing. 


Laconic Al is a serious student of 
the game, always trying to improve. 


THE PITCHERS BOOK 


ON 


THE BIG NINE 


Every hitter has a weakness, they say, although that's tough for a pitcher to believe 


when he sees one of these nine sluggers coming up. Anyway, the pitchers have experimented 


and this is what they've found out. It doesn't always help, but it's better than nothing 


TED WILLIAMS 


“Won't go for anything outside 
the strike zone. He doesn't like 
to go after the first pitch, so you 
can try getting the first one in 
there. Usually a fast ball will 
do, With two strikes on him, it's 
best to throw him breaking stuff, 
especially inside. Always tough." 


MICKEY MANTLE 


“A better hitter now than in past 
years. Has good power from 
either side of the plate. Mur- 
ders a fast ball. Pitch him high 
and tight and try to sneak an oc- 
casional curve in on him. Move 
the ball around, throw him chang- 
ing speeds and overhand curves." 


DUKE SNIDER 


“Exceptionally good fast-ball hit- 
ter. Can hit anything over fence. 
Likes low fast balls. Is good 
change-of-speed hitter. Pitch him 
high and tight or curve him low 
and away. When you're ahead of 
him, try to make him chase low 
bad curves. Sometimes he'll bite." 


WILLIE MAYS 


“Likes a ball out and away from 
him. Pitch him in tight on the 
fists and throw changing speeds. 
Occasionally he’s a good break- 
ing-ball hitter. Very anxious at 
the plate. Tries to murder the 
ball. You can throw him off bal- 
ance, but even then he's tough." 


STAN MUSIAL 


“A great low-ball hitter. He 
doesn't go to the opposite field 
as often as he used to. Pitch him 
outside and throw him changing 
speeds in tight. Try to make him 
hit a sinker. Keep away with the 
fast ball. Tough to fool with a 
change-up. He has good wrists.” 


YOGI BERRA 


“Best bad-ball hitter and best 
two-strike hitter in game, so 
throw him strikes. Great clutch 
hitter. Never pitch him inside 
when he needs a home run to beat 
you. Pitch him high and inside, 
keep the fast ball outside. Best 
to set up first, but not too often." 


EDDIE MATHEWS 


“Pulls the ball most of the time, 
and with good power. Not an ex- 
ceptionally good curve-ball hitter 
unless he's looking for it. Pitch 
him high and away, then come 
back low and tight. Try to make 
him hit bad curves. His crouch 
at plate makes him extra tough.” 


TED KLUSZEWSKI 


“Tries to pull everything now. 
Murders high pitches, but can hit 
anything, Throw him low break- 
ing stuff, keeping the ball away 
from him. Once in a while you 
can come inside on him. Give 
him curves in on the fists, sinkers 
overhand curves away from him." 


AL KALINE 


“A great wrist hitter. You have 
to be around the plate with the 
ball or he won't swing. Hits to 
all fields. An improved bunter. 
Keep the ball moving around on 
him. Give him breaking stuff down 
low. Isn't a guess hitter, so is 
tough to fool. Has a quick bat." 


a 


WILLIE MAYS 


The “Say Hey” Kid May Yet Be the Best 


n the year that the Giants al- 

most died, Willie Mays kept the 
patient alive but could not return 
him to the vigorous health of earlier 
years. And Willie, who was in his 
second year of nursing the anemic 
franchise without substantial relief, 
became a bit rundown himself. In 
1955, he was either lucky or ro- 
bust; he avoided the bug that had 
swarmed all over the patient. In 


1956, either he wasn’t that lucky 
or he weakened under the press of 
heavy events, like marriage. May- 
be he missed his friend Leo Duro- 
cher, or else he lost his little boy’s 
enthusiasm. Or something. Have 
your pick; the people who label 
such things did. The headlong rush 
to the Hall of Fame ground to a 
halt. The word was out that Willie 
Mays, who could do no wrong, had 
gone wrong. 

One day at the Polo Grounds, 
Willie had a bad time. He had come 
in flying for a low line drive, bent 
over in his reckless way, reached to 
the top of the grass and missed the 
ball. It went through for three bases. 
At bat he had gone hitless in four 
tries, once striking out and an- 
other time popping up with men on 
base. The Giants had lost the game 
and were two games deep into last 
place. Only fools and newspaper- 
men would have walked into the 
Giant dressing room at the Polo 
Grounds that afternoon. It was a 
bitter, biting place. 

As the team trudged in and 
slammed things all over the place, 
a teammate asked Willie, ‘Well 
where are the jokes? You’re the boy 
with the laughs. Go ahead and laugh 
imap. 

Willie didn’t laugh. “Drop dead,” 


There is less little-boy giggling to Mays 
these days, but there is still the daring 
fielding and the strange, streaky hitting. 


he said. There were no laughs. 

This exciting young man, who on 
his good days can own the game 
of baseball, was bitter, and worlds 
seemed to tumble. Not so much the 
world Willie lives in as the world 
his fans and critics and bosses have 
built for him, a world implausible 
to the kid from Alabama who did 
his growing up in the big city, 
and a world now less bewildering 
to him than to the people who watch 
him. 

Willie used to be conventional, 
in his unconventional way, for 
baseball fans. He was predictable 
in that you knew he would do the 
unpredictable. He would play stick- 
ball with the kids in Harlem. He 
would make the big catch or the big 
hit at precisely the right moment. 
Frank Graham, a sportswriter who 
knows the game and the men who 
play it, pinned Willie’s exciting love 
affair with the fans down when, 
after watching Willie at his work 
one day, he wrote, ‘“There’s no get- 
ting used to the guy.” 

People once knew that to be 
true; now they’re not so sure. 
Willie, they say, had a bad year. 
That is, he hit .296, struck 36 home 
runs and batted in 84 runs. Thirteen 
men in the National League hit for 
a higher average. Four men hit 
more homers. Twelve men knocked 
in more runs. But no one did better 
in all three batting departments. 
And no one stole within 18 bases 
of Willie’s league high of 40. But, 
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WILLIE MAYS 


continued 


people said, it was a bad year for 
Willie. Maybe it was. 

In the spring of the year, Bobby 
Bragan, the talking manager of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, took a three- 
game series from the Giants and 
came away saying they were an 
eighth-place team without Mays. 
They were almost an eighth-place 
team with him. New York spent 
more time in the cellar than the 
Chicago Cubs, who finally ended 
up there. The Giants were locked 
in for 61 days, the Cubs for 46. 
New York barely finished in sixth 
place, seven games out of the cellar 
and one game out of seventh place. 
Mr. Bragan, it would seem from 
mathematical computations, was 
about 92 per cent correct. 

Nobody has as far to fall as a 
hero does, and maybe that is why 
Willie’s descent from the glory days 
of 1954 seemed like a leap off the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Statistically, here 
is how the hero tumbled: 


Aver. Homers RBI 
1954 Sih, 41 110 
1955 819 51 127 
1956 .296 36 84 


A stumble, yes. But no plunge 
into the depths. 

What probably made 1956 seem 
like a bad year for him was that 
people stopped talking about Willie. 
It began in ’55, when his ball club 
stopped short in the middle of the 
season. But then, at least, people 
talked about Willie when he was 
benched. He made a few errors and 
he went into one of his frequent 
slumps at the plate, and it was good 
copy to say that when Mays doesn’t 
hit the Giants don’t win. Last 
season’s indifference was a crueler 
cut. The Giants and Willie were 
taken for granted, and no hero 
wants that. 

In all, it has made Willie an 
enigma, not an infrequent occur- 
rence in baseball. When Willie is 
right, he sits on top of Olympus 
all by Fimself. When he slows down, 
they stop the bus for Cooperstown. 
How can it be that a supposedly 
simple and uncomplicated young 
man with universally recognized 
baseball skills runs so hot and cold? 
It’s like the case of the little girl 
with the curl in the middle of her 
forehead. 

Willie was without Leo Durocher 
last season, and maybe, people said, 


this had a lot to do with his quiet 
time. Leo was the man who started 
the Mays bandwagon moving. “‘He’s 
good for the team,” the dandy, bald- 
ing manager would say and he 
would give Mays a mighty slap on 
the back. With the instincts of a 
pool shark, Leo had seen a good 
thing and had moved in quickly. 
Now that he had moved out, was 
Willie without props? Or had Duro- 
cher’s con job merely put the young 
fellow on a pogo stick? 

There is no doubt that Willie 
liked Durocher. Leo never yelled 
at him, although Leo yelled at 
everybody else. Leo told him things 
“nice and quiet.’’ There was the 
feeling around the Giants that Mays 
took his manager’s word for every- 
thing, that he wouldn’t make a 
move without him. 


LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Most Valuable Player, 1954 


First player to hit 50 or more homers 


(51) and steal 20 or more bases 
(24), in one season, 1955 


1954-55-56 homer average, 43 


It started when Willie came out 
of service and rejoined the Giants 
at their training camp at Phoenix, 
Ariz. The way the story went the 
rounds, Leo tossed a contract at 
Willie and said, “Here, sign this.” 

Willie opened the contract, took 
a pen from Durocher and without 
bothering to read the proffered 
salary, signed it. 

“Whadaya doin’?” Durocher 
screamed. “Ain’t you even gonna 
look at how much they’re gonna 
pay ya?” 

“Naw, Skip,” Willie said. “If it’s 
okay with you, it’s okay with me.” 

It was a good story and it re- 
ceived widespread circulation. But 
it is mot as strange at it seems. 
Willie, he later admitted, did sign 
without looking at the small print, 
but not because Leo told him to. 
“They can’t cut a returning service- 
man,’ Willie explained. “I knew 
that. All they could do was give 
me the same money I was making 
before I went away. So what was 
the point of looking at what they 
wrote?” 

Leo overdid his act with Mays, 


as he has overdone the hoopla on 
other ballplayers. But he never 
turned on Willie, either, as he had 
done before when mere ballplayers 
failed to measure up to the size 
and stature he had designated for 
them. This was perhaps the only 
time in his baseball life that Duro- 
cher showed an affection for a 
player that went beyond the ability 
to win ball games for the manager. 
And Leo showed it even during 
that final dismal season he endured 
in New York. It may have helped 
Willie, although that is highly 
questionable at this point, since 
Willie played ball with or without 
the needle. But it grated on the 
rest of the club. There were some 
who resented Leo’s kid-glove treat- 
ment of the giddy centerfielder, 
especially when on the same day, 
in the same dugout, the manager 
could unleash his harshest invec- 
tive on other, less admired Giants. 

Some of the players took raps at 
Willie because of it, always under 
the cover of anonymity. Willie was 
too popular then to take pot shots 
at in public. (There may be more 
courage in the Giant dugout now.) 
One outfielder, who first secured 
the pledge of “no names,” told a 
writer that Willie was a showboat. 
“He hams it up out there,” this 
player said, ‘and if you think that’s 
good for this club, you’re crazy.” 

In 1956, under a new manager, 
there was no more rumbling; nei- 
ther was there any less. It is a 
fact of baseball life that losers 
grumble and winners laugh, : 

Rigney, possibly unsteady in his 
first season at the helm once held 
by the hot hands of the peerless 
one, let Willie alone. Of course, he 
let the other Giants alone, too, and 
this may have been a mistake, There 
were warm summer afternoons 
when the team looked as if it was 
walking gently and unobtrusively 
through a ball game, and Willie 
was among them, as quiet and de- 
feated as the rest. The difference, 
though, was that Willie could 
handle things now. 

Off the field and away from the 
statistics, Willie has grown up, may- 
be not all the way, but enough to 
make his own decisions and defend 
them. There was a time when Willie 
knew nothing about race relations 
and the part that he, a baseball 
hero, played in them. Maybe he 
still doesn’t. But he had a good 
teacher in Monte Irvin. If Duro- 
cher taught Willie the worldly ways, 


Irvin pointed out the deeper prob- 
lems. There was the time, a few 
seasons back, when the Giants were 
moving through Las Vegas on their 
way from spring training to New 
York. The Giants were the guests 
of one of the town’s plush hotels, 
and most of the boys were spend- 
ing their time in the gambling 
rooms. Willie was just walking 
around, watching the floor show, 
studying the lobby, killing time. 
After a while, he walked over to 
the dice tables. He wasn’t going to 
play, just watch. 

“Tell your friend to move away 
from there,” a hotel official said 
to one of the reporters travelling 
with the club. 

“Why?” 

“You know why. We don’t care 
where they go, but we don’t want 
them mixing with white folks at 
the tables.” 

The reporter, after bitingly in- 
diecating his feelings on the subject 
to the hotel man, told Irvin about 
it. ‘“Where’s Willie now?” Monte 
asked. 

“Still there, I guess.” 

“He’ll only get hurt,” Irvin said. 
“Pll get him.” 

Irvin went into the room, took 
the surprised Willie by the arm and 
walked him out. Their plane wasn’t 
due to leave for two hours yet, but 
the two of them sat in the chartered 
bus waiting to take the team to 
the airport and played cards. Irvin 
didn’t explain the incident to Willie. 
He just made sure that the boy 
wasn’t hurt by it. 

Irvin is gone now, but Willie is 
married, and this may have helped 
make him emotionally mature, 
something Willie wasn’t when he 
first started out in New York. Frank 
Forbes, a New York State boxing 
judge who watches over Willie for 
the Giants, can tell what Willie 
was like during those first days. 
“He was nothing but a kid,” Forbes 
said, ‘but he had a wonderful per- 
sonality. Right from the start, 
there were girls waiting outside 
the clubhouse gate at the park for 
him. They’d push their autograph 
books at him and inside there’d be 
a note, ‘My name is so-and-so and 
you can reach me at such-and-such,’ 
Willie looked at the notes and said 
nothing. He never said anything 
about it. Some of the notes he’d put 
in his pocket, others he paid no 
attention to. He probably threw 
them all away when he got home. 

“T remember a time I was in a 


Leo Durocher was Mays’ friend and boost- 
er." He took good care of me," Willie says. 


bar in Harlem, and a fellow comes 
in and announces that some gal we 
all knew was in the drug store 
down the street having an ice cream 
soda. We all broke out laughing. 
This gal was a good bar customer, 
but no soda drinker. Suddenly I 
realized that that was where Willie 
always went for his sodas. I rushed 
down the street, and sure enough, 
she was sitting on the stool next 
to him, drinking a soda and talk- 
ing. I sat down next to her and 
ordered a double chocolate ice 
cream soda. When it came, I knocked 
it over, as if by accident, on her 
lap. Then, making believe I was 
bending over to catch it, I knocked 
her off the stool. Willie finished his 
soda and went home.” 

His marriage last year to Mar- 
ghuerite Wendelle, several years 
older than him and twice divorced, 
upset a number of his advisers. The 
general impression was that his 
business agents thought Marghue- 
rite was after his money, and that 
Marghuerite thought his business 
agents were after it. 

Willie didn’t hesitate talking 
about this subject when Roger Kahn 
brought it up for a story he was 
doing for Sport. “Look,” Willie 
said, “I don’t know what’s gonna 
be for sure, but I think Marghuerite 
can help me and I can help her 
so we can help each other. Sure, 
they’re gonna talk about her and 
me. Same people was talking and 


Today Willie clowns only when he Is hit- 
fing; when not, he's in no mood to laugh. 


Willie's speed is often overlooked. He 
stole 40 bases in ‘56 to lead the league. 
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WILLIE MAYS 


continued 


writing columns last year about 
how I was gonna marry this girl 
and that girl. Well, they was wrong 
then like they is wrong now. Oh, 
I don’t know for sure, but I think 
I know and I think it’s gonna work 
out.” He pointed to his chest. “I’m 
the only guy knows what’s in here,” 
Willie said. 

Whatever answers people can 
scratch out about Willie Mays and 
where he is going come from his 
boyhood days in Fairfield, Ala., and 
from his life and times with the 
Giants. “The natural-born ball- 
player,” as Durocher liked to call 
him, was 14 months old when his 
father, Willie Sr., a pretty good 
semi-pro outfielder, began teach- 
ing him the game. The father would 
come home from the steel mill 
where he worked, get out a rubber 
ball and roll it across the floor to 
Willie. The father, after a while, 
would tire of the game, but never 
the baby. By the time he was three, 
he was playing catch with his 
father. At six, he was already in 
the sandlot across the street play- 
ing by himself—hitting a fungo, 
then tearing around the bases and 
sliding hard into his make-believe 
home plate. At Fairfield Industrial 
High, Willie took a course in clean- 
ing and pressing and played with 
the steel mill teams and semi-pro 
clubs. When he was 16, his father 
talked his old friend, Piper Davis, 


manager of the Birmingham Black 
Barons, into giving the kid a try- 
out. Three days later, Willie was 
the Barons’ regular centerfielder. 

In the spring of 1950, professional 
scouts began checking on him. The 
White Sox and Braves wanted him 
but had to wait until his class 
graduated from high school before 
they could make him an offer. While 
they waited, a Giant scout came 
down to look at a first-baseman. 
That night he called back to New 
York to report that the first-base- 
man was nothing but that he had 
just seen a kid who had everything. 
Okay, the Giants said, trusting the 
scout, get the kid. “Don’t leave 
without signing him,” was the order 
Jack Schwarz, chief assistant to 
Carl Hubbell, the head of the Giant 
farm system, gave the scout. And 
he signed him, topping a Brave 
offer of $7,500 by another $2,500. 

Willie finished out that season 
(1950) with Trenton in class B 
ball, hitting .353. The next spring, 
he was moved up to Triple A ball 
with Minneapolis and was hitting a 
nice .477 when the Giants called 
him up. Willie had made such a 
splash with the Millers that when 
the Giants took him away, owner 
Horace Stoneham ran an ad in the 
local Minneapolis papers apologizing 
to the fans for removing their 
sudden hero. 

Willie started badly with the 
Giants. The hoopla overwhelmed 
him. Five years after Clint Hartung, 
two years after Tookie.Gilbert, the 


Giants were still unleashing their 
complete arsenal of ballyhoo on a 
can’t-miss rookie. In his first 26 
times at bat, Willie collected one 
hit. He was going so poorly that 
one night he asked Durocher to 
bench him or, better still, send him 
back to Minneapolis. There were 
tears in Willie’s eyes. “I ain’t doin’ 
you no good,” he cried. 

But Leo, never at a loss at such 
moments of crisis, put his arm 
around the boy and whispered 
gently to him, “Don’t you worry, 
boy. You’re not goin’ anywhere. 
You’re my centerfielder. I don’t 
care if you don’t get another hit for 
the rest of the season.” You can 
imagine what a hayseed Willie must 
have been; he believed Leo and he 
began to hit. He also began to field 
sensationally. The spectacular play 
he made on Billy Cox of the 
Dodgers later that season has be- 
come now a standard story of base- 
ball greatness. Carl Furillo hit a 
long fly to deep right-center field, 
and Willie, after a long sprint, 
caught the ball with a tremendous 
stretch and grab. Instantaneously, 
he spun completely around, a turn 
of about 270 degrees, and threw, 
blindly and off balance, a one- 
bounce strike to the plate to nail 
Billy Cox, who had tagged up and 
tried to score from third base. As 
Bobby Thomson’s clutch hit in the 
final playoff game of that same 
season became known as The Homer, 
Willie’s play against the Dodgers 
was thereafter called The Catch. 

It began a string of uncanny 
catches and plays, all of which 
seemed to win ball games. It also 
began the Giants’ miracle drive, 
from 13% games behind on August 
11, to a breathless tie with the 
Dodgers on the last day of the 
season, and brilliant victory in the 
playoff. 

Durocher’s ‘‘team,” the players he 
had fought owner Stoneham to get, 
had won a pennant, the first for 
the Giants in 14 years. Things 
looked good at the Polo Grounds. 
But when Willie marched away to 
the Army in May, the Giants lost 
their momentum and finished sec- 
ond to the Dodgers in the 1952 race. 
In °53, with hardly a post card 
from their wandering centerfielder, 
who was doing his ballplaying at 


As a bachelor, handsome Willie had to 
beat off the girls. Now a married man, he 
and wife Marghuerite, stay close to home. 


Frank Forbes, at left, was one of Willie's close advisors during the early days in New York. Today Frank has to do less watching. 


Fort Eustis, Va., New York finished 
a dismal fifth, and, worse than that, 
fell off badly at the gate. 

They felt they had no choice, 
when Willie returned in 1954, but 
to wind up the publicity mill all 
over again and sell their Wonder 
Boy to the customers. The Giants 
took a gamble, and Mays made it 
pay off. It was as if he had put all 
his skills together into one neat 
package while he was away. The 
basket catch added another touch of 
excitement to his fielding, some 
added weight produced mighty home 
runs, and his batting average 
soared. He helped the Giants win 
another pennant and he took down 
the MVP trophy with ease. 

To properly evaluate just how 
much of a promotion piece Mays 
was in those days, consider the 
following: 


1. Willie was then what Mickey 
Mantle was in 1956, but with even 
more of a flamboyant flourish. 

2. He was in such demand that 
the minimum rate for his television 
appearances was $1,000. 

3. To make an appearance at a 
baseball batting range, he received 
$100 and up. 

4. For a while there was so much 
extra-curricular business to take 
care of that he had two agents go- 
ing, even though this, as when Max 
Baer cut himself up into 125 per 
cent worth of shares, is not con- 
sidered quite cricket. 

5. He changed a yellow Lincoln 
Continental for a cream-colored one 
so quickly that it revived the ter- 
rible old joke about turning in your 
car because the ash trays had filled 
up. 
6. The Giants sent him to play 


winter ball after the season to keep 
him away from the bright lights 
for a while. 

For the past two seasons, it has 
been pretty quiet. Willie lives in 
New York all year ’round now—in 
a small home in the Queens section 
of the city—and people don’t get to 
see him all winter long. A sure test 
of an athlete’s popularity is how 
often he gets on Ed Sullivan’s tele- 
vision show. Willie hasn’t been on 
in over a year. This could become 
serious to his Trendex rating, if not 
to his batting average. 

The Giants are still in bad shape; 
1957 looks like more aggravation 
and more empty seats. But it just 
might be that Willie will pick next 
season, or any other, to get hot 
again, as only he can, and take over 
the whole shooting match. At least, 
it’s something to watch for. 


LIFETIME RECORDS OF THE BIG NINE 


The test of a big hitter is not can he come up with a whopping season once in a while, 


but can he do it consistently. These sluggers terrorize the pitchers every season! 


MICKEY MANTLE Bots L & R, Throws R STAN MUSIAL 
YEAR GAMES AVERAGE HR RBI conienwes, 
1951 96 .267 13 65 YEAR GAMES AVERAGE HR RBI 
1983 127 393 a 3 1947 149 2 9 
1 295 31 19 
1954 146 300 27 102 1948 155 ‘376° 39 131* 
1955 147 306 37* 99 1949 157 1338 36 123 
1956 150 353* 52* 130* 1950 146 346% 28 109 
1951 152 1355* 32 108 
1982 154 1336" 21 91 
TED KLUSZEWSKI Bots L, Throw L mL i pte a He 
1955 154 ; 
YEAR GAMES AVERAGE HR RBI 1956 156 a 4 55 : res 
1948 113 274 12 57 
1949 136 :309 8 68 
1950 134 .307 25 WI YOGI BERRA Bats L, Throws R 
He Chet eames a 
.320 YEAR GA ERA 
3 H i 143 316 10, 108, MES AVERAGE HR RBI 
149 1326 49 1947 a3 .280 1 54 
1955 153 314 47 113 1948 125 ane Hy 98 
1956 138 302 35 102 1248 116 277 20 4) 
: 28 1 
1982 142 293 30 98 
: 30 
TED WILLIAMS Bots L, Throws R 1953 137 398 27 108 
YEAR GAMES AVERAGE HR RBI fone al 0h ce 148 
1939 149 327 31 145* 1956 140 -298 30 105 
1940 144 1344 23 113 
i en ee 
0 1356 36 
1943, 1944, 1945 Miltry Selvies DUKE SNIDER Bats L, Throws R 
194 150 342 38 123 
1947 136 “3430 32° Let YEAR GAMES AVERAGE HR RBI 
69 127 
1949 155 343 43" 159** Wee ae ae oe eo 
Sashes 2 . 8 1950 152 321 31 107 
1981 148 318 30 126 lems pe a 24 Ae) 
4 1 
1953 a ae ] 5 1953 153 336 42 126 
oe) ie 40 13 3 1954 149 341 40 130 
tae ae rp 29 89 1955 148 309 42 136* 
Here tee aa z6 1956 151 292 43* 101 
°°Fractured left elbow in all-Star Game. f In military service part of season, 
AL KALINE Bots R, Throws R 
EDDIE MATHEWS Bats L, Throws R YEAR GAMES AVERAGE HR RBI 
YEAR GAMES AVERAGE HR RBI } ane ; oe Che oe ; 43 
1952 145 (242 25 58 1956 153 1314 27 128 
1953 157 1302 47* 135 
1954 138 “290 40 103 
« 4 
ees va ao ay Mae WILLIE MAYS Bats R, Throws R 
YEAR GAMES AVERAGE HR RBI 
STAN MUSIAL Bats L, Throws L 1951 121 274 20 68 
1952+ 34 1236 4 23 
YEAR GAMES AVERAGE HR RBI 1953 Military Service 
1954 151 1345 Al 110 
1942 140 315 10 72 1955 152 1319 51* 127 
1943 157 387° 13 a) 1956 152 1296 36 84 
1945 Military Service ft In military service part of season. 
1946 156 -365 16 103 * Led league ** Tied for league lead 


For The Man Who Loves 


Adventure-- 
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Special Bargain Offer! 


iG issues only $300 


Here’s exciting news for SAGA readers—men who love 
adventure. For a limited time only, you can have SAGA 
delivered to your door at the special bargain price of 16 
issues for only $3.00. That’s a saving to you of $1.00 
compared to what you'd pay at the newastartd. So don’t 
delay. Fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 


Mail to: SAGA 
205 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me 16 issues of SAGA at the Special Bargain price of only 
Yes! 


$3.00, saving me $1.00 over the newsstand price. I enclose 
$3.00 as payment in full. 
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Here Are Just Three of The 
Exciting Stories SAGA 
Features in The February 
Issue. 


McKEON! 


When S/Sgt. Matthew C. Me- 
Keon led his platoon of Marine 
Corps recruits on a night march 
into a tidal creek at Paris Is- 
land to teach them obedience, six 
men were drowned. His court- 
martial provoked a nation-wide 
furor. Many people felt that the 
Marine corps itself was on trial. 
Others thought McKeon got off 
lightly when the verdict was 
commuted to three months in 
the brig and reduction to pri- 
vate. Who was really to blame 
for the tragedy—the luckless ser- 
geant, the authorities who wink 
at the hardboiled training sys- 
tem, or the officers who assigned 
a man to a tough job he wasn’t 
qualified to fill? To form your 
own opinion, you will want to 
read Edward Linn’s story of 

“The Ordeal of Sgt. McKeon.” 


SKIPPER! 


The old-time skippers who took 
sailing ships around the Horn in 
the howling blizzards that blow 
day in and day out in that ocean 
wilderness were called the Cape 
Horn breed. They had to have 
the kind of guts that set them 
apart from ordinary men. Such 
a man was Captain James Platt 
Barker and here is the vivid nar- 
rative of how he struggled with 
the elements and a mutinous 
crew for 71 frightful days to 
make the westward passage in 
one of the worst storms ever 
recorded. Don’t miss this con- 
densation of “The Cape Horn 
Breed,” a truly great book. 


HOUSTON! 


Indian fighter, belligerent poli- 
tician and daring military lead- 
er, Sam Houston led a tempestu- 
ous life packed with adventure. 
As governor of Tennessee, he 
was well on his way to the Presi- 
dency when his unfortunate 
marriage to a cold Southern 
belle made him bury himself 
alive on the wild frontier. Re-ap- 
pearing in Texas, he won that 
youthful Republic’s freedom by 
defeating Santa Anna at San 
Jacinto. You'll love this fast- 
paced triple-length feature about 
the “Hero of the Lone Star State.” 


KING-SIZE 
GIFT 
for every 
Sport 
Enthusiast 


Now... The Best From SPORT 


Here is the most stimulating and reward- 
ing book of sport stories ever published! 
Here are the very best stories that have 
appeared in SPORT Magazine since its 
first issue. 


Now, in convenient book form, you can 
enjoy the great sport classics of our time, 
written by the giants of American sports- 
writing. Never before has such a star- 
studded array of famous sportswriters 
and sports personalities ever appeared in 
the pages of any single book! 


In compiling this volume, Ed Fitzgerald, 


ee ee a 


Editor-In-Chief of SPORT Magazine, had 
thousands of wonderful stories to choose 
from. Represented here are 31 of the very 
best stories written by the most famous 
writers of our age. The net result of such 
a selection is a book of prize stories that 
every sport fan will cherish for years to 
come. 


Here are brilliantly-written stories about 
such stars as Ben Hogan, Willie Mays, 
Rocky Marciano, Ted Williams, and 
many others. Each story is packed with 
reyealing facts dramatic situations 

or humorous incidents that can only 


CONTENTS 


Money—John Lardner « 


and Death 


The Astoria Assassin 
—Paul Gallico + Nur- 
mi Always Ran in the 
Is There a 
Willie Mays?—Irv Goodman « The Life 
of Bummy Davis—Frank 


happen in the world of sports... . 

This is truly an intensely thrilling book 
. one that will give you hours and 

hours of magnificent reading pleasure. 


Money Back Guarantee 


The price of this king-size volume is only 
$3.00 at all bookstores, or direct from the 
publishers—and it is sold on a money- 
back, if not satisfied basis. If not thrilled 
with this book, return it in 7 days and 
we will refund your $3.00 immediately. 
Order your copy of this great book— 
Today! 


Remember—Jimmy Cannon « Row, 
Row, Row—Tom O’Reilly « Stillman’s 
Gym—Budd Schulberg e« The Case 
Against Happy Chandler—Red Smith « 
Knute Rockne—The Man and the Leg- 
end—Jack Newcombe « The _ Other 
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‘Rice * Ted Williams 


Graham « All Dressed Up and No Place 
to Play—Al Stump e« Don’t Believe 
Everything You Read—Warren Brown 
e A Letter to My Son—Rudy York and 
Furman Bisher * Blockbuster from 
Brockton—Ed Fitzgerald » How Charley 
Faust won the Pennant for the Giants— 
Ed Burkholder_« The Adventures of 
Doak Walker—Jack Newcombe « The 
Comeback of a Champion—Grantland 
omes of Age— 
Edward Linn « The Original Celtics— 
Tom Meany « Letters from a Busher— 
John C. Steadman « The Joe Louis I 


Feller—Hal Lebovitz « Boxing's Doleful 
Deacon—Enimett Watson « “Old Blood 
and Guts" of Hockey—Ed Fitzgerald « 
Managers Are a Dime a Dozen—Joe 
Williams * Jack Doyle and His Glass 
Chin—John Lardner * Don’t Bet on the 
Kentucky Derby!—Joe H. Palmer * Why 


Do They Hate Durocher?—Quentin 
Reynolds ¢ Goodbye, Rocky—W. . 
Heinz ¢ Baseball's Human Comedy— 


Arthur Daley e College Football for 
Free—John Kieran » The Vest Gets 
All the Gravy—Dan Parker « The Ups 
and Downs of “Old Pete’—Jack Sher 


